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INTRODUCTION. 



Early in October 1832, a traveUing-car- 
riage stopped on the summit of that long 
descent where the road pitches from the ele- 
vated plain of Moudon in Switzerland to the 
level of the lake of Geneva, immediately above 
the little city of V6vey. The postilion had 
dismounted to chain a wheel, and the halt 
enabled those he conducted to catch a glimpse 
of the lovely scenery of that remarkable view. 

The travellers were an American family, 
which had long been wandering about Europe, 
and which was now destined it knew not 
whither, having just traversed a thousand miles 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 

of Germany in its devious course. Four 
years before, the same family had halted on 
the same spot, nearly on the same day of the 
month of October, and for precisely the same 
object. It was then journeying towards Italy, 
and as its members hung over the view of the 
Leman, with its accessories of Chillon, Ch^te- 
lard, Blonay, Meillerie, the peaks of Savoy, 
and the wild ranges of the Alps, they had felt 
regret that the fairy scene was quickly to pass 
away. The case was now different, and yields 
ing to the charm of a nature so noble and 
yet so soft, within a few hours the carriage 
was in a remise, a house was taken, the bag- 
gage unpacked, and the household gods of the 
travellers were erected, for the twentieth time, 
in a strange land. 

Our American (for the family had its head) 
was familiar with the ocean, and the sight of 
water awoke old and pleasant recollections. 
He was hardly established in V^vey as a house-* 
keeper before he sought a boat. Chance 
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1}rought him to a certain Jean Descloux (we 
give the spelling at hazard), with whom he 
soon struck up a bargain, and they launched 
forth in company upon the lake. 

This casual meeting was the commencement 
of an agreeable and friendly intercourse. Jean 
Descloux, besides being a very good boatman, 
was a respectable philosopher. He also pos- 
sessed a tolerable stock of general information. 
His knowledge of America, in particular, might 
be deemed a little remarkable. He knew 
it was a continent, which lay west of his own 
quarter of the world ; that it had a place in 
it called New Vevey ; that all the whites who 
had gone thither were not yet black, and that 
there were plausible hopes it might one day be 
civilized. Finding Jean so enlightened on a 
subject under which most of the eastern savans 
break down, the American thought it well 
enough to prick him a little on other matters. 
The worthy boatman turned out to be a man 
of singularly just discrimination. He was a 
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reasonably good judge of the weather ; had 
divei'a marvels to relate concerning the doings 
of the lake ; thought the city very wrong for 
not making a port in the great square ; always 
maintained that the wine of St. Saphorin was 
very savoury drink for those who could get 
no better ; laughed at the idea of there being 
sufficient cordage in the world to reach the 
bottom of the Genfer See ; was of opinion that 
the trout was a better fish than the f£r4; 
spoke with singular moderation of his ancient 
masters, the bourgeoisie of Berne, which, how- 
ever, he always affirmed kept singularly bad 
roads in Vaud while those around its own city 
were the best in Europe, and otherwise showed 
himself to he a discreet and observant man. 
In short, honest Jean Descloux was a fair 
sample of that homebred, upright common 
sense which seems to form the instinct of the 
mass, and which it is greatly the fashion to 
deride in those circles in which mystification 
passes for profound thinking, bold assumption 
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for evidence, a simper for wit, particular per- 
sonal advantages for liberty, and in which it is 
deemed a mortal offence against good manners 
to hint that Adam and Eve were the common 
parents of mankind. 

^' Monsieur has chosen a good time to visit 
Vevey," observed Jean Descloux, one evening 
when they were drifting in front of the town, 
the whole scenery resembling a fairy picture 
rather than a portion of this much abused 
earth ; " it blows sometimes at this end of the 
lake in a way to frighten the gulls out of it. 
We shall see no more of the steam-boat after 
the last of the month." 

The American cast a glance at the moun- 
tains, drew upon his memory for sundry squalls 
and gales which he had seen himself, and 
thought the boatman's iSgure of speech less 
extravagant than it had at first seemed. 

" If your lake craft were better constructed 
they would make better weather,'' he quietly 
observed. 
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Monsieur Descloux had no wish to quarrel 
with a customer wlio employed him every even- 
ing, and who preferred floating with the cur- 
rents to being rowed with a crooked oar. He 
manifested his prudence, therefore, by making 
a reserved reply. 

" No doubt, monsieur," he said, " that the 
people who live on the sea make better vessels, 
and know how to sail them more skilfully. 
We had a proof of that here at Vevey," (he 
pronounced the word like v-vais, agreeably to 
the sounds of the French vowels,) " last sum- 
mer, which you might like to hear. An Eng- 
glish gentleman — they say he was a captain in 
the marine — had a vessel built at Nice, and 
dragged over the mountains to our lake. He 
took a run across to Meillerie one fine morning, 
and no duck ever skimmed along lighter or 
swifter 1 He was not a man to take advice 
from a Swiss boatman, for he had crossed the 
line, and seen water-spouts and whales ! Well, 
he was on his way back in the dark, and it 
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came on to blow here from oiF the mountains, 
and he stood on boldly towards our shore, 

m 

heaving the lead as he drew near the laud as 
if he had been beating into Spithead in a fog," 
— Jean chuckled at the idea of sounding in the 
Leman — - ^^ while he flew along like a bold 
mariner as no doubt he was P 

" Landing, I suppose,'' said the American, 
" among the lumber in the great square P'' 

^^ Monsieur is mistaken. He broke his boat's 
nose against that wall; and the next day, a 
piece of her big enough to make a thole-pin 
was not to be found. He might as well have 
sounded the heavens !'" 

*^ The lake has a bottom, notwithstand* 
ing?'' 

^^ Your pardon, monsieur. The lake has no 
bottom. The sea may have a bottom, but we 
have no bottom here." 

There was little use in disputing the 
point. 

Monsieur Descloux then spoke of the revo- 
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]utions he had seen. He remembered the time 
when Vaud was a province of Berne. His ob- 
servations on this subject were rational, and 
were well seasoned with wholesome common 
sense. His doctrine was simply this, " If 
one man rule, he will rule for his own benefit, 
and that of his parasites ; if a minority rule, 
we have many masters instead of one,"' (honest 
Jean had got hold here of a cant saying of the 
privileged, which he very ingeniously converted 
against themselves,) " all of whom must be fed 
and served; and if the majority rule, and 
rule wrongfully, why the minimum of harm 
is done." He admitted, that the people might 
be deceived to their own injury, but then, he 
did not think it was quite as hkely to happen, 
as that they should be oppressed when they 
were governed without any agency of their 
own. On these points, the American and the 
Vaiidois were absolutely of the same mind. 

From politics the transition to poetry was 
natural, for a comnnon ingredient in both 
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would seem to be fiction. On the subject 
of his mountains, Monsieur Descloux was a 
thorough Swiss. He expatiated on their gran- 
deur, their storms, their height, and their 
glaciers, with eloquence. The worthy boatman 
had some such opinions of the superiority of 
his own country, as all are apt to form who 
have never seen any other. He dwelt on the 
glories of an Abbaye des Vignerons, too, with 
the gusto of a Vevaisan, and seemed to think it 
would be a high stroke of state policy, to get up 
a new fite of this kind as speedily as possible. 
In short, the world and its interests were pretty 
generally discussed between these two philoso- 
phers during an intercourse that extended to 
a month. 

Our American was not a man to let instruc- 
tion of this nature easily escape him. He lay 
hours at a time on the seats of Jean Descloux^s 
boat, looking up at the mountains, or watching 
some lazy sail on the lake, and speculating on 
the wisdom of which he was so accidentally 
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made the repository. His view on one side 
was limited by the glacier of Mont Velan, a 
near neighbour of the celebrated col of St. Ber- 
nard ; and on the other, his eye could range 
to the smiling fields that surround Geneva. 
Within this setting is contained one of the 
most magnificent pictures that Nature ever 
drew, and he bethought him of the human 
actions, passions, and interests of which it 
might have been the scene. By a connection 
that was natural enough to the situation, he 
imagined a fragment of life passed between 
these grand limits, and the manner in which 
men could listen to the never-wearied prompt- 
ings of their impulses in the immediate pre- 
sence of the majesty of the Creator. He be- 
thought him of the analogies that exist be- 
tween inanimate nature and our own way- 
ward inequalities; of the fearful admixture of 
good and evil of which we are composed ; of 
the manner in which the best betray their sub- 
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mission to the devils, and in which the worst 
have gleams of that eternal principle of right 
by which they have been endowed by God ; of 
those tempests which sometimes lie dormant 
in our systems, like the slumbering lake in the 
calm, but which, excited, equal its fury when 
lashed by the winds ; of the strength of pre- 
judices; of the worthlessness and changeable 
character of the most cherished of our opi- 
nions, and of that strange, incomprehensible, 
and yet winning melange of contradictions, of 
fallacies, of truths, and of wrongs, which make 
up the sum of our existence. 

The following tale is the result of this 
dreaming. The reader is left to his own in- 
telligence for the moral. 

A respectable English writer has observed :— 
" All pages of human life are worth reading ; 
the wise instruct ; the gay divert us ; the im- 
prudent teach us what to shun ; the absurd 
cure the spleen." 
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CHAPTER I. 



Day glimmered and I went, a gentle breeze 

Ruffling the Leman lake. 

Rogers. 



The year was in its fall, according to a 
poetical expression of our own, and the morn- 
ing bright, as the fairest and swiftest bark that 
navigated the Leman lay at the quay of the 
ancient and historical town of Geneva, ready to 
depart for the country of Vaud. This vessel 
was called the Winkelried, in commemoration 
of Arnold of that name, who had so generously 
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sacrificed life and hopes to the good of his 
country, and who deservedly ranks among the 
truest of those heroes of whom we have well- 
authenticated legends. She had been launched 
at the commencement of the summer, and still 
bore at the fore-top-mast-head a bunch of ever- 
greens, profusely ornamented with knots and 
streamers of riband, the offerings of the pa- 
tron'^s female friends, and the fancied gage of 
success. The use of steam, and the presence 
of unemployed seamen of various nations, in 
this idle season of the warlike, are slowly lead- 
ing to innovations and improvements in the 
navigation of the lakes of Italy and Switzerland, 
it is true ; but time, even at this hour, has done 
little towards changing the habits and opinions 
of those who ply on these inland waters for a 
subsistence. The Winkelried had the two, 
low, diverging masts ; the attenuated and pic- 
turesquely-poised latine yards ; the light, tri- 
angular sails; the sweeping and projecting 
gangways ; the receding and falling stern ; the 
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high and peaked prow, with, in general, the 
classical and quaint air of those vessels that are 
seen in the older paintings and engravings. A 
gilded ball glittered on the summit of each 
mast, for no canvass was set higher than the 
slender and well-balanced yards, and it was 
above one of these that the wilted bush, with 
its gay appendages, trembled and fluttered in 
a fresh western wind. The hull was worthy of 
so much goodly apparel, being spacious, com- 
modious, and, according to the wants of the 
navigation, of approved mould. The freight, 
which was sufficiently obvious, much the great- 
est part being piled on the ample deck, con- 
sisted of what our own watermen would term an 
assorted cargo. It was, however, chiefly com- 
posed of those foreign luxuries, as they were 
then called, though use has now rendered them 
nearly indispensable to domestic economy, 
which were consumed, in singular moderation, 
by the more affluent of those who dwelt deeper 
among the mountains, and of the two princi- 
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pal products of the dairy ; the latter being 
destined to a market in the less verdant coun- 
tries of the South, To these must be added 
the personal effects of an unusual number of 
passengers, which were stowed on the top of 
the heavier part of the cargo, with an order 
and care that their value would scarcely seem 
to require. The arrangement, however, was 
necessary to the convenience and even to the 
security of the bark, having been made by the 
patron with a view to posting each individual 
by his particular wallet, in a manner to pre- 
vent confusion in the crowd, and to leave the 
crew space and opportunity to discharge the 
necessary duties of the navigation. 

With a vessel stowed, sails ready to drop, 
tlie wind fair, and the day drawing on apace, 
the patron of the Winkelried, who was also 
her owner, felt a very natural wish to depart. 
But an unlooked-for obstacle had just pre- 
sented itself at the water-gate, where the officer 
charged with the duty of looking into the cha- 
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racters of all who went and came was posted, 
and around whom some fifty representatives of 
half as many nations were now clustered in a 
clamorous throng, filling the air with a con- 
fusion of tongues that had some probable 
affinity to the noises which deranged the work- 
men of Babel. It appeared, by parts of sen- 
tences and broken remonstrances, equally ad- 
dressed to the patron, whose name was Bap- 
tiste, and to the guardian of the Genevese laws, 
a rumour was rife among these truculent tra- 
vellers, that Balthazar, the headsman, or 
executioner, of the powerful and aristocratical 
canton of Berne, was about to be smuggled into 
their company by the cupidity of the former, 
contrary, not only to what was due to the feel- 
ings and rights of men of more creditable call- 
ings, but, as it was vehemently and plausibly 
insisted, to the very safety of those who were 
about to trust their fortunes to the vicissitudes 
of the elements. 

Chance and the ingenuity of Baptiste had 
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collected, on this occasion, as party-coloured 
and heterogeneous an assemblage of human 
passions, interests, dialects, wishes, and opi* 
nions, as any admirer of diversity of character 
could desire. There were several small traders, 
some returning from adventures in Germany 
and France, and some bound southward, with 
their scanty stock of wares ; a few poor scho- 
lars, bent on a literary pilgrimage to Rome ; 
an artist or two, better provided with enthu- 
siasm than with either knowledge or taste, 
journeying with poetical longings towards the 
skies and tints of Italy; a troupe of street 
jugglers, who had been turning their Neapo- 
litan buffoonery to account among the duller 
and less sophisticated inhabitants of Swabia; 
divers lacqueys out of place ; some six or eight 
capitalists who lived on their wits, and a name- 
less herd of that set which the French call 
bad " subjects ;" a title that is just now, oddly 
enough, disputed between the dregs of society 
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and a class that would fain become its exclusive 
leaders and lords. 

These, with some slight qualifications that it 
is not yet necessary to particularisci composed 
that essential requisite of all fair representation 
— the majority. Those who remained were of 
a diiFerent . caate. Near the noisy crowd of toss- 
ing heads and brandished arms, in and around 
the gate, was a party containing the venerable 
and still fine figure of a man in the travelling 
dress of one of superior condition, and who did 
not need the testimony of the two or three live- 
ried menials that stood near his person, to give 
an assurance of his belonging to the more 
fortunate of his fellow-creatures, as good and 
evil are usually estimated in calculating the 
chances of life. On his arm leaned a female, 
3o young, and yet so lovely, as to cause regret 
in all who observed her fading colour, the 
sweet but melancholy smile that occasionally 
lighted her mild and pleasing features, at some 
of the more marked exuberances of folly among 
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the crovd, and a form which, notwithstand- 
ing her lessened bloom, was nearly perfect. 
If these symptoms of delicate health, did not 
prevent this fair girl from being amused at 
the volubility and arguments of the dif- 
ferent orators, she ofiener manifested ap- 
prehension at finding lierself the companion 
of creatures so untrained, so violent, bo ex- 
acting, and so grossly ignorant. A young 
man, wearing the roquelaure and other similar 
appendages of a Swiss in foreign military ser- 
vice, a character to excite neither observation 
nor comment in that age, stood at her elbow, 
answering the questions that from time to 
time were addressed to him by the others, in a 
manner to show he was an intimate acquaint- 
ance, though there were signs about his travel- 
ling equipage to prove he was not exactly of 
their ordinary society. Of all who were not 
immediately engaged in the boisterous discus- 
sion at the gate, this young soldier, who was 
commonly addressed by those near him as 
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Monsieur Sigismund, was much the most in- 
terested in its progress. Though of herculean 
frame, and evidently of unusual physical force, 
he was singularly agitated. His cheek, which 
had not yet lost the freshness due to the moun- 
tain air, would, at times, become pale as that 
of the wilting flower near him ; while at others, 
the blood rushed across his brow in a torrent 
that seemed to threaten a rupture of the start- 
ing vessels in which it so tumultuously flowed. 
Unless addressed, however, he said nothing; 
his distress gradually subsiding, until it was 
merely betrayed by the convulsive writhings of 
his fingers, which unconsciously grasped the 
hilt of his sword. 

The uproar had now continued for some 
time ; throats were getting sore, tongues clam- 
my, voices hoarse, and words incoherent, when 
a sudden check was given to the useless cla- 
mour by an incident quite in unison with the 
disturbance itself. Two enormous dogs were 
in attendance hard by, apparently awaiting 
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the movements of their respective masters, who 
were lost to view in the mass of heads and bodies 
that stopped the passage of the gate. One of 
these animals was covered with a short, thick 
coating of hair, whose prevailing colour was a 
dingy yellow, but whose throat and legs, with 
most of the inferior parts of the body, were of 
a dull white. Nature, on the other hand, had 
given a dusky, brownish, shaggy dress to his 
rival, though his general hue was relieved by a 
few shades of a more decided black. As re- 
spects weight and force of body, the difference be- 
tween the brutes was not very obvious, though 
perhaps it slightly inclined in favour of the 
former, who in length, if not in strength, of limb, 
however, had more manifestly the advantage. 

It would much exceed the intelligence we 
have brought to this task to explain how far 
the instincts of the dogs sympathised in the 
savage passions of the human beings around 
them, or whether they were conscious that 
their masters had espoused opposite sides in 
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the quarrel, and that it became them, as faith* 
ful esquires, to tilt together by way of sup- 
porting the honour of those they followed ; but, 
after measuring each other for the usual pe- 
riod with the eye, they came violently toge- 
ther, body to body, in the manner of their 
species. The collision was fearful, and the 
struggle, being between t?wo creatures of so 
great size and strength, of the fiercest kind. 
The roar resembled that of lions, effectually 
drowning the clamour of human voices. Every 
tongue was mute, and each head was turned 
in the direction of the combatants. The trem- 
bling girl recoiled with averted face, while the 
young man stepped eagerly forward to protect 
her, for the conflict was near the place they 
occupied ; but powerful and active as was his 
frame, he hesitated about mingling in an affray 
so ferocious. At this critical moment, when 
it seemed that the furious brutes were on the 
point of tearing each other in pieces, the crowd 
was pushed violently open, and two men burst. 
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.side by side, out of the mass. One wore the 
black robes, the conical, Asiatic-looking, tufted 
cap, and the white belt of an Augustine monk, 
and the other had the attire of a man addicted 
to the seas, without, however, being so de- 
cidedly maritime as to leave his character a 
matter that was quite beyond dispute* The 
former was fair, ruddy, with an oval, happy 
face, of which internal peace and good- will to 
his fellows were the principal characteristics, 
while the latter had the swarthy hue, bold 
lineaments, and glittering eye, of an Italian. 

" Uberto !'' said the monk reproachfully, 
affecting the sort of offended manner that one 
would be apt to show to a more intelligent 
creature, willing, but at the same time afraid, 
to trust his person nearer to the furious con- 
flict, " shame on thee, old Uberto ! Hast forgot- 
ten thy schooling — hast no respect for thine 
own good name ?**' 

On the other hand, the Italian did not stop 
to expostulate; but throwing himself with 
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reckless hardihood on the dogs, by dint of 
kicks and blows, of which much the heaviest 
portion fell on the follower of the Augustine, 
he succeeded in separating the combatants. 

" Ha, Nettuno !'' he exclaimed, with the 
severity of one accustomed to exercise a stern 
and absolute authority, so soon as this dar- 
ing exploit was achieved, and he had recovered 
a little of the breath lost in the violent ex- 
ertion — *^ what dost mean ? Canst find no bet- 
ter amusement than quarrelling with a dog of San 
Bernardo ! Fie upon thee, foolish Nettuno ! 
I am ashamed of thee, dog: thou, that hast 
discreetly navigated so many seas, to lose 
thy temper on a bit of fresh water r 

The dog, which was in truth no other than 
a noble animal of the well-known Newfound- 
land breed, hung his head, and made signs of 
contrition, by drawing nearer to his master 
with a tail that swept the ground, while his 
late adversary quietly seated himself with a 
species of monastic dignity, looking from the 
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speaker to his foe, as if endeavouring to com- 
prehend the rebuke which his powerful and 
gallant antagonist took so meekly. 

" Father," said the Italian, " our dogs are 
both too useful, in their several ways, and both 
of too good character to be enemies. I know 
Uberto of old, for the paths of St. Bernard 
and I are no strangers, and, if report does the 
animal no more than justice, he hath not been 
an idle cur among the snows." 

"He hath been the instrument of saving 
seven Christians from death," answered the 
monk, beginning again to regard his mastiff 
with friendly looks, for at first there had been 
keen reproach and severe displeasure in his 
manner — " not to speak of the bodies that have 
been found by his activity, after the vital spark 
had fled." 

" As for the latter, father, we can count 
little more in favour of the dog than a good 
intention. Valuing services on this scale, I 
might ere this have been the holy father him- 
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self, or at least a cardinal; but seven lives 
saved, for their owners to die quietly in their 
beds, and with opportunity to make their peace 
with heaven, is no bad recommendation for a 
dog. Nettuno, here, is every way worthy to 
be the friend of old Uberto, for thirteen 
drowning men have I myself seen him draw 
from the greedy jaws of sharks and other 
monsters of deep water. What dost thou say, 
father; shall we make peace between the 
brutes ?" 

The Augustine expressed his readiness, as 
well as his desire, to aid in an efFbrt so laudable, 
and by dint of commands and persuasion, the 
dogs, who were predisposed to peace from 
having had a mutual taste of the bitterness 
of war, and who now felt for each other the 
respect which courage and force are apt to 
create, were soon on the usual terms of ani- 
mals of their kind that have no particular 
grounds for contention. 

The guardian of the city improved the 
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calm produced by this little incident, to regain 
a portion of his lost authority. Beating back 
the crowd with his cane, he cleared a space 
around the gate into which but one of the 
travellers could enter at a time, while he 
professed himself not only ready but deter- 
mined to proceed with his duty, without fur- 
ther procrastination. Baptiste, the patron, 
who beheld the precious moments wasting, and 
who, in the delay, foresaw a loss of wind, 
which, to one of his pursuits, was loss of mo- 
ney, now earnestly pressed the travellers to 
comply with the necessary forms, and to take 
their stations in his bark with all convenient 



" Of what matter is it," continued the cal- 
culating waterman, who was rather conspi- 
cuously known for the love of thrift that is 
usually attributed to most of the inhabitants 
of that region, " whether there be one heads- 
man or twenty in the bark, so long as the 
good vessel can float and steer ? Our Leman 
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winds are fickle friends, and the wise take 
them while in the humour. Give me the 
breeze at west, and I will load the Winkelried 
to the water's edge with executioners, or any 
other pernicious creatures thou wilt, and thou 
mayest take the lightest bark that ever swam 
in the bise^ and let us see who will first make 
the haven of V^vey !'' 

The loudest, and in a sense that is very 
important in all such discussions, the principal, 
speaker in the dispute was the leader of the 
Neapolitan troupe^ who, in virtue of good 
lungs, an agility that had no competitor in 
any present, and a certain mixture of super- 
stition and bravado, that formed nearly equal 
ingredients in his character, was a man likely 
to gain great influence with those who, from 
their ignorance and habits, had an inherent 
love of the marvellous, and a profound respect 
for all who possessed, in acting, more audacity, 
and, in believing, more credulity than them- 
selves. The vulgar like an excess, even if it 
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be of folly, for in their eyes the abundance 
of any particular quality ia very apt to be 
taken as the standard of its excellence. 

"This is well for him whoreceives, butit may 
be death to him that pays," cried the son of 
the south, gaining not a little among his au- 
ditors by the distinction, for the argument 
was sufficiently wily, as between the buyer 
and the seller, " Thou wilt get thy silver for 
the risk, and we may get watery graves for 
our weakness. Nought but mishaps can come 
of wicked company, and accursed will they 
be, in the evil hour, that are found in bro- 
therly commanion -with one whose trade is 
hurrying Christians into eternity, before the 
time that has been lent by nature is fairly up. 
Santa Madre ! I would not be the fellow-tra- 
veller of such a wretch, across this wild and 
changeable lake, for the honour of leaping and 
showing my poor powers in the presence of the 
Holy Father and the whole of the learned 
conclave !" 
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This solemn declaration, which was made 
with suitable gesticulation^ and an action of 
the countenance that was well adapted to 
prove the speaker's sincerity, produced a cor- 
responding e£Pect on most of the listeners, who 
murmured their applause in a manner suffi- 
ciently significant to convince the patron he 
was not about to dispose of the difficulty^ 
simply by virtue of fair words. In this di- 
lemma, he bethought him of a plan of over- 
coming the scruples of all present, in which he 
was warmly seconded by the agent of the police, 
and to which, after the usual number of cavil- 
ling objections that were generated by dis- 
trust, heated blood, and the obstinacy of dis- 
putation, the other parties were finally induced 
to give their consent. It was agreed that the 
examination should no longer be delayed, but 
that a species of deputation from the crowd 
might take their stand within the gate, where all 
who passed would necessarily be subject to 
their scrutiny, and, in the event of their vigi- 
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lance detecting the abhorred and proscribed 
Balthazar, that the patron should return his 
money to the headsman, and preclude him from 
forming one of a party that was so scrupulous 
of its association, and, apparently, with so lit- 
tle reason. The Neapolitan, whose name was 
Pippo ; one of the indigent scholars, for a cen- 
tury since learning was rather the auxiliary than 
the foe of superstition; and a certain Nick- 
laua Wagner, a fat Bernese, who was the 
owner of most of the cheeses in the bark, were 
the chosen of the multitude on this occasion. 
The first owed his election to his vehemence 
and volubility, qualities that the ignoble viiU 
gar are very apt to mistake for conviction and 
knowledge; the second to his silence and a 
demureness of air which pass with another 
class for the stillness of deep water; and the 
last to his substance, as a man of known 
wealth, an advantage which, in spite of all that 
alarmists predict on one side and enthusiasts 
affirm on the other, will always carry greater 
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weight with those who are less fortunate in 
this respect than is either reasonable or moral- 
ly healthful, provided it is not abused by arro- 
gance or by the assumption of very extravagant 
and oppressive privileges. As a matter of 
course, these deputed guardians of the common 
rights were first obliged to submit their own 
papers to the eye of the Genevese.* 

The Neapolitan, than whom an archer knave, 
or one that had committed more petty wrongs, 
did not present himself that day at the water- 
gate, was regularly fortified by every precau- 
tion that the long experience of a vagabond 
could suggest, and he was permitted to pass 
forthwith. The poor Westphalian student pre- 

* As we have so often alluded to this examination, it may 
be well to explain that the present system of gen*darmerie 
and passports did not then prevail in Europe ; taking their 
rise nearly a century later than that in which the events of 
this tale had place. But Geneva was a small and exposed 
state, and the regulation to which there is reference here 
was one of the provisions which were resorted to, from 
time to time, in order to protect those liberties and that 
independence, of which its citizens were so unceasingly 
and so wisely jealous. 
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sented an instrument fairly written out in scho- 
lastic Latin, and escaped further trouble by 
the vanity of the unlettered agent of the police, 
who hastily afRrmed it was a pleasure to en- 
counter documents so perfectly in form. But 
the Bernese was about to take his station by 
the side of the other two, appearing to think 
enquiry, in his case, unnecessary. Wiiile 
moving through the passage in stately silence, 
Nicklaus Wagner was occupied in securing the 
strings of a well-filled purse, which he had just 
lightened of a small copper coin, to reward the 
varlet of the hostelry in which he had passed 
the night, and who had been obliged to follow 
him to the port to obtain even this scanty 
boon ; and the Genevese was fain to btlieve 
that, in the urgency of this important concern, 
he had overlooked those forms which all were, 
just then, obliged to respect, on quitting the 
town. 

"Thou hast a name and character?" ob- 
served the latter, with official brevity. 

" God help thee, friend ! — I did not think 
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Geneva had been so particular with a Swiss ;— 
and a Swiss who is so favourably known on the 
Aar, and indeed over the whole of the great 
canton f I am Nicklaus Wagner, a name of lit- 
tle account perhaps, but which is well esteemed 
among men of substance, and which has a 
right even to the Biirgerschaft — Nicklaus 
Wagner of Berne — thou will scarce need more ?^^ 

" Nought, but proof of its truth. Thou 
wilt remember this is Geneva; the laws of 
a small and exposed state need be particular 
in affairs of this nature.^^ 

" I never questioned thy state being Ge- 
neva ; I only wonder thou should'st doubt my 
being Nicklaus Wagner ! I can journey, the 
darkest night that ever threw a shadow from 
the mountains, anywhere between the Jura and 
the Oberland, and none shall say my word is 
to be disputed. Look ^ee, there is the patron, 
Baptiste, who will tell thee, that if he were to 
land the freight which is shipped in my name, 
his bark would float greatly the lighter.'* 
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All this time Nicklaus was nothing loth to 
show his papers, which wei-e quite in rule, He 
even held them, with a thumb and finger 
separating tlie folds, ready to be presented to 
his questioner. The hesitation came from 
a feeling of wounded vanity, which would 
gladly show that one of his local importance 
and known substance was to be exempt from 
the exactions required from men of smaller 
means. The officer, who had great practice in 
this species of collision with his felLow-crea- 
tures, understood the character with which he 
had to deal, and, seeing no good reason for 
refusing to gratify a. feeling which was inno- 
cent, though sufficiently silly, he yielded to the 
Bernese pride. 

" Thou canst proceed," he said, turning the 
indulgence to account, with a ready knowledge 
of Iiis duty ; " and when thou gettest again 
among thy burghers, do us of Geneva the 
grace to say, we treat our allies fairly." 

" I thought thy i|uestion hasty !" exclaimed 
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the wealthy peasant, swelling like one who 
gets justice, though tardily. " Now let us to 
this knotty afiPair of the headsman/^ 

Taking his place with die Neapolitan and 
the Westphalian, Nicklaus assumed the grave 
air of a judge and an austerity of manner 
which proved that he entered on his duty with 
a firm resolution to do justice. 

** Thou art well known here, pilgrim,'* ob- 
served the officer, with some severity of tone, 
to the next that came to the gate. 

" St. Francis to speed, master, it were else 
wonderful ! I should be so, for the seasons 
scarce come and go more regularly." 

^^ There must be a sore conscience some- 
where, that Rome and thou should need each 
other so often ?^ 

The pilgrim, who was enveloped in a tatter- 
ed coat, sprinkled with cockle-shells, who wore 
his beard, and was altogether a disgusting pic- 
ture of human depravity, rendered still more 
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revolting by an iU-concealed hypocrisy, laugh- 
ed openly and recklessly at the remark. 

" Thou art a follower of Calvin, master," he 
replied, "or thou would'st Dot have said this. 
My own failings give me little trouble. I am 
engaged by certain parishes of Germany to 
take upon my poor person their physical pains, 
aud it is not easy to name another that hath 
done as many messages of this kind as myself, 
with better proofs of fidelity. If thou hast 
any little oflering to make, thou shalt see fair 
papers to prove what I say; — papers that would 
pass at St. Peter's itself!" 

The officer perceived that he had to do with 
one of those unequivocal hypocrites — if such a 
word can properly be applied to him who 
scarcely thought deception necessary — who 
then made a traffic of expiations of this nature; 
a pursuit that was common enough at the close 
of the seventeenth and in the commencement of 
the eighteenth centuries, and which has not 
even yet entirely disappeared from Europe. 
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He threw the pass with unconcealed aversion 
towards the profligate, who, recovering his do- 
cument, assumed unasked his station by the 
side of the three who had been sdected to de- 
cide on the fitness of those who were to be al* 
lowed to embark. 

"Go to r cried the officer, as he per- 
mitted this ebullition of disgust to escape him ; 
^' thou hast well said that we are followers of 
Calvin. Geneva has little in common with 
her of the scarlet mantle, and thou wilt do well 
to remember this, in thy next pilgrimage, lest 
the beadle make acquaintance with thy back. 
—Hold! who art thou?" 

*^ A heretic, hopelessly damned by anticipa- 
tion, if that of yonder travelling prayer-mon- 
get be the true faith ;^ answered one who was 
pressing past, with a quiet assurance that had 
near carried its point without incurring the risks 
<^ the usual investigation into his name and 
character. It was the owner of Nettuno, whose 
aquatic air and perfect self-possession now 
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sed the officer to doulit whether he had not 
stopped a waterman of the lake — a class privi- 
leged to come and go at will, 

*' Thou knowest our usages," said the half- 
satisfied Genevese. 

" I were a fool else ! Even the ass that 
often travels the same path comes in time to 
tell its turns and windings. Art not satisfied 
with touching the pride of the worthy Nick- 
laus Wagner, by putting the well- warmed 
burgher to his proofs, but thou would'st e'en 
question me! Conne hitherj Nettuno; thqu 
ahalt answer for both, being a dog of discre- 
tion. We are no go-betweens of heaven and 
earth, thou knowest, but creatures that come 
part of the water and part of the land !" 

The Italian spoke loud and confidently, and 
in the manner of one who addressed himself 
more to the humours of those near than to the 
understanding of the Genevese. He laughed, 
and looked about him in a manner to extract an 
echo from the crowd, though not one among 
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them all could probably have given a sufficient 
reason why he had so readily taken part with 
the stranger against the authorities of the town, 
unless it might have been from the instinct of 
opposition to the law. 

^^Thou hast a name?^ continued the half- 
yielding, half-doubting guardian of the port. 

^^ Dost take me to be worse off than the bark 
of Baptiste, there ? I have papers, too, if thou 
wilt that I go to the vessel in order to seek 
them. This dog is Nettuno, a brute from a 
far country, where brutes swim like fishes, and 
my name is Maso, though wicked-minded men 
call me oftener II Maledetto than by any other 
title." 

All in the throng, who understood the signi- 
fication of what the Italian said, laughed aloud, 
and apparently with great glee, for to the 
grossly vulgar extreme audacity has an irre- 
sistible charm. The officer felt that the merri- 
ment was against him, though he scarce knew 
why ; and ignorant of the language in which 
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the other had given his extraordinary appel- 
lation, he yielded to the contagion, and laughed 
with the others, like one who understood the 
joke to the bottom. The Italian profited by 
this advantage, nodded familiarly with a good- 
natured and knowing smile, and proceeded. 
Whistling the dog to his side he walked lei- 
surely to the bark, into which he was the first 
that entered, always preserving the delibera- 
tion and calm of a man who felt himself privi- 
leged, and safe from farther molestation. This 
cool audacity effected its purpose, though one 
long and closely hunted by the law evaded the 
authorities of the town, when this singular being 
took his seat by the little package which con- 
tained his scanty wardrobe. 
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CHAPTER II. 

My nobile liege ! all my request 

Ys for a nobile knyghte. 

Who, tho' may hap he has done wronge, 

Hee thoughte ytt stylle was righte.'' 

Chatterton. 

While this impudent evasion of vigilance 
was successfully practised by so old an ofiPender, 
the trio of seiKtinels, with their volunteer assist- 
ant the pilgrim^ manifested the greatest anx- 
iety to prevent the oontaminadon of iadmitting 
the highest iexecutioner of the \kw to form one 
of the strangely assolrted company. No sooner 
did the Genevese permit a traveller to pass, 
than they commenced their private and par- 
ticular examination, which, was ' ' sufficiently 
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fierce, for more than once had they threatened 
to turn back the trembling, ignorant appli- 
cant on mere suspicion. The cunning Bap- 
tiste lent himself to their feelings with the skill 
of a demagogue, affecting a zeal equal to their 
own, while, at the same time, he took care most 
to escite their suspicions where there was the 
smallest danger of their being rewarded with 
success. Through this fiery ordeal one passed 
after another, until most of tlie nameless vaga- 
bonds had been found innocent, and the throng 
around the gate was so far lessened as to allow 
a freer circulation in the thoroughfare. The 
opening permitted the venerable noble, who 
has already been presented to the reader, to 
advance to the gate, accompanied by the fe- 
male, and closely followed by the menials. 
The servitor of the police saluted the stranger 
with deference, for his calm exterior and im- 
posing presence were in singular contrast with 
the noisy declamation and rude deportment of 
the rabble that had preceded. 
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" I am Melchior de WiUading, of Berne/' 
said the traveller, quietly o£Pering the proofs of 
what he said, with the ease of one sure. of his 
impunity ; " this is my child — ^my only child," 
the old man repeated the latter words with 
melancholy emphasis, ^*and these, that wear 
my livery, are old and faithful followers of my 
house. We go by the St. Bernard, to change 
the ruder side of our Alps for that which is 
more giateful to the weak — to see if there be a 
sun in Italy that hath warmth enough to re- 
vive this drooping flower, and to cause it 
once more to raise its head joyously, as until 
lately, it did ever in its native haUs.'*' 

The officer smiled and repeated his reve- 
rences, always declining to receive the oflFered 
papers ; for the aged father indulged the over- 
flowing of his feelings in a manner that would 
have awakened even duller sympathies. 

^*The lady has youth and a tender parent 
of her side,^ he said ; " these are much when 
health fails us.*" 

c 5 
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She is indeed too young to sink so 
early !" returned tlie father, who had ap- 
parently forgotten his immediate business, and 
was gazing with a tearful eye at the faded but 
still eminently attractive features of the young 
female, who rewardeiB his solicitude with a look 
of love ; " but thou hast not seen I am the 
man I represent myself to be." 

*' It is not necessary, noble baron ; the city 
knows of your presence, and I have it, in es- 
pecial charge, to do all that may be grateful to 
render the passage through Geneva, of one so 
honoured among our allies, agreeable to his re- 
collections." 

" Thy city's courtesy is of known repute," 
said the Baron de Willading, replacing his 
papers in their usual envelope, and receiving 
the grace like one accustomed to honours of 
this sort : — " art thou a father ?" 

" Heaven has not been niggardly of gifts of 
this nature : my table feeds eleven, besides 
those who gave them being.'' 
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'VEleven ! -r* The will ci Grod is i fearful 
mystery ! : And this thod seest is the bcA^ hope 
of my line ;— «the oiily lieiv that is left 'to the 
naiiie and lands «f Wilkding t Art thou at 
eas^ in thy o^dition ?^^ « 

^^ There are ^ose in 6at town who are less 
so, with many thanks for the fnendliness of the 
question*^' 

A dight colbur suffused 1;he &ce of Adelheid 
de Willading^ for so was the daughter of the 
B^ni^e called, and. she advanced a step xiearer 
to the dfficer. 

" They who have so few at their own board 
need think of those who have so many,^ she 
said, dropping a pieqe of gold into the hand of 
the Genevese : then she added^ in a voice scarce 
louder than a whisper--?^^ If the young and in- 
nocent of thy household c4n offer a prayer in 
the behalf of a poor girl who has much need of 
aid, Hwill be remembered ofGod^and it may 
serve to lighten the gri^f of one who has the 
dread of being diildless.*" 
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Gtod bless thee, lady f said the officer, little 
to deal with such spirits, and touched by 
the mild resignation and piety of the speaker, 
whose simple but winning manner moved him 
nearly to tears; "all of my family, old as 
well as young, shall bethink them of thee and 
thine." 

Adelheid's cheek resumed its paleness, and 
she quietly accompanied her father, as he 
slowly proceeded towards the bark. A scene 
of this nature did not fail to shake the pertina- 
city of those who stood at watch near the gate. 
Of course they had nothing to say to any of 
the rank of Melchior de Willading, who went 
into the bark without a question. The in- 
fluence of beauty and station united to so 
much simple grace as that shown by the fair 
actor in the little incident we have just re- 
lated was much too strong for the ill-trained 
feelings of the Neapolitan and his companions. 
They not only let all the menials pass un- 
questioned alsq, but it was some little time 
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before their vigilance resumed its former trucu- 
lence. The two or three travellers that suc- 
ceeded had the benefit of this fortunate change 
of disposition. 

The next, who came to the gate was the 
young soldier, whom .the Baron de Willading 
had so often addressed as Monsieur Sigismund. 
His papers were regular, and no obstacle was 
o£Pered to his departure. It may be doubted 
how far this young man woidd have been dis^ 
posed to submit to these extra-official inquiries 
of the three deputies of the crowd, had there 
been a desire to urge them, for he went towards 
the quay, with an eye that expressed any other 
sensation than that of aunity or coiapliance. 
Respect, or a more equivocal feeling, proved 
his protection ; for none but the pilgrim, who 
displayed idtra-zeal in the pursuit of his object, 
ventured so far as to hazard even a smothered 
remark as he passed. 

*^ There goes an arm and a sword that might 
well shorten a Christian's days,^' said the dis- 
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solute and shameless dealer in the charch's 
abuses, " and yet no one asks his name or 
calling !" 

"Thou hadat better put the question thy- 
self," returned the sneering Pippo, " since pe- 
nitence is thy trade. For myself, I am content 
with whirling round at my own bidding, with- 
out taking a hint from that young giant's arm," 

The poor scholar and the burgher of Berne 
appeared to acquiesce in this opinion, and no 
more was said in the matter. In the mean 
while there was another at the gate. The new 
applicant had Uttle in his exterior to renew the 
vigilance of the superstitious trio. A (juiet, 
meek-toakiug man, seemingly of a middle con- 
dition in life, and of an air altogether calm and 
unpretending, had submitted his passport to 
the faithful guardian of the city. The latter 
read the document, cast a quick and inquiring 
glance at its owner, and returned the paper in a 
way to show haste and a desire to be rid of him. 

" It is well," he said; " thou canst go thy 
way." 
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<< How BOW r cried the NeapoUUn, to whom 
buffoonery was a oo&gemal anplojriiienty as 
much b^i natural dispositifati aa by practice; 
'^How now l«-rhave we Balthasar at last^ in 
this bloody'4i4nded and fi^^ce^ldddng tiravel- 
ler ?^ As the speakeir had expected, this 
sally was rewarded by a general laaugh^'.and 
he was accordingly ehbouraged to prpoeed. 
^^ Thou knowestour office^ frien4>^ added the 
unfeding mountebank, ^'and imust ^x>w us 
thy hands. None pass who bear the stain of 
blood r : 

The traveller appeared staggered, for he was 
plainly a man of iietired and peaceable habits, 
who had been thrown, by the^ chiinces of the 
road, in cpntact with one only'lpo practised in 
this unfeieling species of wit; He -showed his 
open palm, however, with a direct and confid- 
ing simpfidty, that drew a shout of merriment 
from all the by-standers. 

^* This will not do ; soap^ and ashes, and the 
tears of victims, may have washed out the 
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marks of his work from Balthazar himself. 
The spots we seek are on the soul, man, and 
we must look into that, ere thou art permitted 
to make one in this goodly company." 

" Thou didst not question yonder young 
soldier thus," returned the stranger, whose eye 
kindled, as even the meek repel unprovoked 
outrage, though his frame trembled violently 
at being subject to open insults from men so 
rude and unprincipled ; " thou didst not dare 
to question yonder young Eoldier thus !" 

" By the prayers of San Gennaro ! which are 
known to stop running and melted lava, I 
would rather thou should'st undertake that 
office than I. Yonder young soldier is an ho- 
nourable decapitator, and it is a pleasure to 
be his companion on a journey ; for, no doubt, 
some six or eight of the saints are speaking 
in his behalf daily. But he we seek is the 
outcast of all, good or bad, whether in heaven 
or on earth, or in that other hot abode to 
which he will surely he sent when his time 
shall come." 
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^^ And yet he does no more than execute the 
lawr 

^^What is law to opinion, friend ? But go 
thy way; none suspect thee to be the redoubt- 
able enemy of our heads. Gro thy way, for 
Heaven^'s sake, and mutter thy prayers to be 
delivered from Balthazar^s axe.^ 

The countenance of the stranger worked, as 
if he would have answered; then suddenly 
changing his purpose, he passed on, and in- 
stantly disappeared in the bark. The monk 
of St. Bernard came next. Both the Augus- 
tine and his dog were old acquaintances of the 
officer, who did not require any evidence of his 
character or errand from the former. 

" We are the- protectors of life and not its 
foes,^^ observed the monk, as, leaving the more 
regular watchman of the place, he drew near 
to those whose claims to the office would have 
admitted of dispute ; ^* we live among the 
snows, that Christians may not die without the 
church'^s comfort.** 

^^ Honour, holy Augustine, to- thee and thy 
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office !" said the Neapolitan, who, reckless and 
abandoned as he was, possessed that instinct 
of respect for those who deny their natures 
for the good of others, which is common to 
all, however tainted by cupidity themselves. 
" Thou and thy dog, old Uberto, can freely 
pass, with our best good wishes for both." 

There no longer remained any to examine, 
and, after a short consultation among the more 
superstitious of the travellers, they came to the 
very natural opinion that, intimidated by their 
just remonstrances, the offensive headsman had 
shrunk, unperceived, from the crowd, and that 
they were at length happily relieved from his 
presence. The annunciation of the welcome 
tidings drew much self-felicitation from the 
different members of the motley company, and 
all eagerly embarked, for Baptiste now loudly 
and vehemently declared that a single mo- 
ment of further delay was entirely out of the 
question. 

" of what are you thinking, men !" he ex- 
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daimed with, well-acted heat ; *^ are the Lenan 
winds liveried lackey s, to come and go as' may 
suit your fietncies ; now^,lio blow west^ and nbvk 
east, as shall be niost wtoted, to hdp yovtoA 
your journeys? Take examjde of the^^noUe 
Melchior de Willading, who haa long be^n in 
his place, and pray the saints, if you wiU, in 
your several fashiotid, that this fair western 
wind do not quit us in punishment of our 
neglect.'* 

^' Yonder come others, in haste, to be of the 
party 1^ interrupted the canm'ng Italiaa; 
^^ loosen thy fiasts quickly, Master Bapdsta, 
or, by San Oennaro! we shall still'be detained f' 

The Patron suddenly checked'hi^nsdf, and 
hurried back to the gate, in order to iiKcer- 
tain what he might expect from this unlooked- 
for turn of fortune. . • « 

Two travellers, in the attire of men familial 
with the road> accompanied by a menial, add 
followed by a porter staggering under the bur- 
then of their luggage, were fast approaching 
the water-gate, as if conscious the least delay 
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miglit cauEe their being left. This party was 
led by one considerably past the meridian of 
life, and who evidently was enabled to main- 
tain his post more by the deference of his com- 
panions than by his physical force. A cloak 
was thrown across one arm, while in the hand 
of the other he carried the rapier, which all of 
gentle blood then considered a necessary appen- 
dage of their rank, 

"You were near losing the last bark that 
sails for the Abbaye des Vignerons, Signori," 
said the Genevese, recognizing the country of 
the strangers at a glance, " if, as I judge from 
your direction and haste, these festivities are in 
your minds," 

" Such is our aim," returned the elder of 
the travellers, " and, as thou sayest, we are, 
oi a certainty, tardy, A hasty departure and 
bad roads have been the cause — but as, hap- 
pily, vre are yet in time to profit by this bark, 
wilt do us the favour to look into our authority 
to pass ?" 
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The officer perused the ofiPered document 
with the customary care, turning it from side 
to side, as if all were not right, though in a 
way to show that he regretted the informality. 

^^ Signore, your pass is quite in rule as 
touches Savoy and the country of Nice, but 
it wants the city's forms." 

" By San Francesco ! morels the pity. We 
are honest gentlemen of Genoa, hurrying to 
witness the revels at V^vey, of which rumour 
gives an enticing report, and our sole desire 
is to come and go peaceably. As thou seest, 
we are late ; for hearing at the post, on alight* 
ing, that a bark was about to spread its sails 
for the other extremity of the lake, we had no 
time to consult all the observances that thy 
city's rules may deem necessary. So many 
•turn their faces the same way, to witness these 
ancient games, that we had not thought our 
quick passage through the town of sufficient 
importance to give thy authorities the trouble 
to look into our proofs.'' 
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"Therein, Signore, you have judged amiss. 
It is my sworn duty to stay all who want the 
republic's permission to proceed." 

" This is unfortunate, to say no more. Art 
thou the patron of the bark, friend P" 

" And her owner, Signore," answered Bap- 
tiste, who listened to the discourse with long- 
ings equal to his doubts. " I should be a 
great deal too happy to count such honourable 
travellers among my passengers." 

"Thou wilt then delay thy departure until this 
gentleman shall see the authorities of the town, 
and obtain the required permission to quit it? 
Thy compliance shall not go unrewarded," 

As the Genoese concluded, he dropped into 
a palm that was well practised in bribes a 
sequin of the celebrated republic of which he 
was a citizen. Baptiste had long cultivated an 
aptitude to suffer himself to be iniluenced by 
gold, and it was with unfeigned reluctance that 
he admitted the necessity of refusing, in this 
instance, to profit by his own good dispositions. 
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Still retaining the money, however, for hie did 
not well know how to oyercome his rductanoe 
to part with it, he answered in a manner suffi*- 
ciently embarrassed, to show the other that he 
had at least gained a material advantage by his 
liberality. 

'^ His Excellency knows not what he asks,^ 
said the patron, fumUing the coin between a 
finger and thumb ; ^^ our Gtenevese citizens 
love to keep house till the sun is up, lestthey 
should break their necks by walking about 
the uneven streets in the dark, and it will be 
two long hours before a single bureau will 
open its windows in the town. Besides, your 
man of the police is not like us of the lake, 
happy to get a morsel when the weather and 
occasion permit ; but he is a regular feeder, 
that must have his grapes and his wine before 
he will use his wits for the benefit of his em- 
ployers. The Winkelried would weary of do* 
ing nothing, with this fresh western breeze 
humming between her masts, while the poor 
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gentleman was swearing before the town-house 
gate at the laziness of the officers. I know the 
rogues better than your Excellency, and would 
advise some other expedient." 

Baptiste looked, with a certain expression, at 
the guardian of the water-gate, and in a man- 
ner to make his meaning sufficiently clear to 
the travellers. The latter studied the counte- 
nance of the Genevese a moment, and better 
practised than the patron, or a more enlight- 
ened judge of character, he fortunately refused 
to commit himself by offering to purchase the 
officer's good-will. If there are too many who 
love to be tempted to forget their trusts, by a 
well-managed venality, there are a few who 
find a greater satisfaction in being thought be- 
yond its influence. The watchman of the gate 
happened to be one of the latter class, and, by 
one of the many unaccountable workings of 
human feeling, the very vanity which had in- 
duced him to suffer II Maledetto to go through 
unquestioned, rather than expose his own igno- 
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ranee, now led him to wish he might make 
some return for the stranger^s good opinion of 
his honesty. 

" Will you let me look again at the pass, 
Signore ?'^ asked the Genevese, as if he thought 
a sufficient legal warranty for that which he 
now strongly desired to do might yet be found 
in the instrument itself. 

The inquiry was useless, unless it was to 
show that the elder Genoese was called the 
Signor Grimaldi and that his companion went 
by the name of Marcelli. Shaking his head 
he returned the paper in the manner of a dis- 
appointed man. 

" Thou canst not have read half of what 
the paper contains,^ said Baptiste peevishly; 
" your reading and writing are not such easy 
matters, that a squint of the eye is all-suffi- 
cient. Look at it again, and thou mayest yet 
find all in rule. It is unreasonable to suppose 
Signori of their rank woidd journey like va- 
gabonds, with papers to be suspected.*^ 

VOL. I. D 
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" Nothing is wanting but our city signa- 
tures, without which my duty will let none go 
by, that are truly travellers.^^ 

** This comes, Signore, of the accursed art of 
writing, which is much pushed and greatly 
abused of late. I have heard the aged water- 
men of the Leman praise the good old time, 
when boxes and bales went and came, and no 
ink touched paper between him that sent and 
him that carried ; and yet it has now reached 
the pass that a christian may not transport 
himself on his own legs without calling on 
the scriveners for permission !'^ 

" We lose the moments in words, when it 
were far better to be doing,^' returned the 
Signor Grimaldi. " The pass is luckily in the 
language of the country, and needs but a 
glance to get the approval of the authorities. 
Thou wilt do well to say thou canst remain the 
time necessary to see this little done." 

" Were your excellency to offer me the Doge's 
crown as a bribe, this could not be. Our 
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Leman winds will not wait for king or noble, 
bishop or priest, and duty to those I have in 
the bark commands me to quit the port as 
soon as possible." 

" Thou art truly well charged with living 
freight already," said the Genoese, regarding 
the deeply loaded bark with a half-distrustful 
eye. "I hope thou hast not overdone thy 
vessel's powers in receiving so many ?^ 

'* I could gladly reduce the number a little, 
excellent Signore, for all that you see piled 
among the boxes and tubs are no better than 
so many knaves, fit only to give trouble and 
raise questions touching the embarkation of 
those who are willing to pay better than them- 
selves. The noble Swiss, whom you see seat- 
ed near the stern, with his daughter and peo- 
ple, the worthy Melchior de Willading, gives 
a more liberal reward for his passage to Vevey 
than all those nameless rogues together." 

The Genoese made a hasty movement to- 
wards the patron, with an earnestness of eye 
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and air that betrayed a sudden and singular in- 
terest in what he heard. 

" Did'st thou say de Willading 1" he ex- 
claimed, eager as one of much fewer years 
would have been at the unexpected announce- 
ment of some pleasurable event. " Melchior, 
too, of that honourable name i" 

" Signore, the same. None other bears the 
title now, for the old line, they say, is drawing 
to an end. I remember this same baron, when 
he was as ready to launch his boat into a trou- 
bled lake, as any in Switzerland — " 

" Fortune hath truly favoured me, good 
Marcelli T' interrupted the other, grasping the 
hand of his companion, with strong feeling. 
" Go thou to the bark, master patron, and ad- 
vise thy passenger that — what shall we say to 
Melchior ? Shall we tell him at once, who 
waits him here, or shall we practise a little on 
his failing memory ? By San Francesco ! we 
will do this, Enrico, that we may try his 
powers ! 'Twill be pleasant to see him wonder 
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and guess — ^my life on it, however, that he knows 
me at a glance. I am truly little changed, for 
one that hath seen so much.^' 

The Signor Marcelli lowered his eyes re- 
spectfully at this opinion of his friend, but he 
did not see fit to discourage a belief which 
was merely a sudden ebullition produced by 
the recollection of younger days. Baptiste 
was instantly despatched with a request that 
the baron woidd do a stranger of rank the 
favour to come to the water-gate. 

^^Tell him ^tis a traveller disappointed in 
the wish to be of his company,'^ repeated the 
Genoese. ^^ That will suffice. I know him 
courteous, and he is not my Melchior, honest 
Marcelli, if he delay an instant : — thou see^st ! 
he is already quitting the bark, for never did 
I know him refuse an act of friendliness — dear, 
dear Melchior — thou art the same at seventy 
as thou wast at thirty !^^ 

Here the agitation of the Genoese got the 
better of him, and he walked aside, under 
a sense of shame, lest he might betray unmanly 
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weakness. In the mean time, the Baron de 
WiUading advanced from the water-side, with- 
out suspecting that hiE presence was required 
for more than an act of simple courtesy. 

" Baptiste tells me that gentlemen of Genoa 
are here, who are desirous of hastening to the 
games of Vevey," said the latter, raising his 
beaver, " and that my presence may be of use 
in obtaining the pleasure of their company." 

" I will not unmask till we are fairly and 
decently embarked, Enrico," whispered the 
Signer Grimaldi ; " nay — by the mass ! not till 
we are fairly disembarked ! The laugh against 
him will never be forgotten. Signore," address- 
ing the Bernese with affected composure, en- 
deavouring to assume the manner of a stran- 
ger, though his voice trembled with eagerness 
at each syllable, " we are indeed of Genoa, and 
most anxious to be of the party in your bark — 
but — he little suspects who speaks to him, 
Marcelli ! — but, Signore, there has been some 
small oversight touching the city signatures. 
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and we have need of friendly assistance, either 
to pass the gate, or to detain the bark until the 
forms of the place shall have been respected." 

*' Signore, the city of Geneva hath need to 
be watchful, for it is an exposed and weak 
state, and I have little hope that my influence 
can cause this trusty watchman to dispense 
with his duty. Touching the bark, a small 
gratuity will do much with honest Baptiste, 
should there not be a question of the sta- 
bility of the breeze, in which case he might 
be somewhat of a loser.^ 

" You say the truth, noble Melchior," put 
in the patron ; " were the wind ahead, or were 
it two hours earlier in the morning, the little 
delay should not cost the strangers a batz — 
that is to say, nothing unreasonable ; but as it 
is, I have not twenty minutes more to lose, 
even were all the city magistrates cloaking to 
be of the party, in their proper and worshipful 
persons.^' 

" I greatly regret, Signore, it should be so," 
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]ed the baron, turning to the applicant 
with the consideration of one accustomed to 
season his refusals by a gracious manner; 
" but these watermen have their secret signs, 
by which, it would seem, they know the latest 
moment they may with prudence delay." 

" By the mass ! Marcelli, I will try him a 
little — I should have known him in a carnival 
dress. Signor Barone, we are but poor Ita- 
lian gentlemen, it is true, of Genoa. You 
have heard of our republic, beyond question — 
the poor state of Genoa? " 

" Though of no great pretensions to letters, 
Signore," answered Melchior, smiling, " I am 
not quite ignorant that such a state exists. You 
could not have named a city on the shores of 
your Mediterranean that would sooner warm 
my heart than this very town of which you 
speak. Many of my happiest hours were 
passed within its walls, and often, even at this 
late day, do I live over again my life to recall 
the pleasures of that merry period. Were 
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there leisure, I could repeat a list of honour- 
able and much esteemed names that are fami- 
liar to your ears, in proof of what I say.'' 

*^ Name them, Signor Barone ;— for the love 
of the saints and the blessed virgin, name them, 
I beseech you ! " 

A little amazed at the eagerness of the other, 
Melchior de Willading earnestly regarded his 
furrowed face; and, for an instant, an ex- 
pression like incertitude crossed his own fea- 
tures. 

^* Nothing would be easier, Signore, than to 
name many. The first in my memory, as 
he has always been the first in my love, is Gae- 
tano Grimaldi, of whom, I doubt not, both of 
you have often heard ?** 

" We have^ we have ! That is — yes, I 
think we may say, Marcelli, that we have often 
heard of him, and not- unfavourably. Well, 
what of this Grimaldi ?'' 

" Signore, the desire to converse of your 
noble townsman is natural, but were I to yield 
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to my wishes to spealc of Gaetano, I fei 
honest Baptiste might have reason to com- 

" To the devil with Baptiste and his bark ! 
Melchior, — my good Melchior!— dearest, dear- 
est Melchior ! hast thou indeed forgotten me ?" 

Here the Genoese opened wide his arms, 
and stood ready to receive the embrace of his 
friend. The Baron de Willading was trou- 
bled, hut he was still so far from suspecting 
the real fact, that he could not have easily told 
the reason why. He gazed wistfully at the 
working features of the fine old man who stood 
before him, and though memory seemed to flit 
around the truth, it was in gleams so transient 
as completely to baffle his wishes. 

" Dost thou deny me, de Willading ? — dost 
thou refuse to own the friend of thy youth — the 
companion of thy pleasures^ — the sharer of thy 
-thy comrade in the wars — nay, 
re — thy confident in a dearer tie.**" 
* None but Gaetano Grimaldi himself can 
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claim these titles P' burst from the lips of the 
trembling baron. 

** Am I aught else ? — am I not this Gaetano ? 
—that Gaetano — thy Gaetano^ — old and very 
dear friend ?" 

" Thou Gaetano !^' exclaimed the Bemois, 
recoiling a step, instead of advancing to meet 
the eager embrace of the Genoese, whose im- 
petuous feelings were little cooled by time — 
" thou, the gallant, active, daring, blooming 
Grimaldi ! Signore, you trifle with an old 
man^s aflections." 

" By the holy mass, I do not deceive thee ! 
Ha, Marcelli, he is slow to believe as ever, but 
fast and certain as the vowof a churchman when 
convinced. If we are to distrust each other 
for a few wrinkles, thou wilt find objections 
rising against thine own identity as well as 
against mine, friend Melchior. I am none 
other than Gaetano — the Gaetano of thy youth 
— the friend thou hast not seen these many 
long and weary years.'* 
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Recognition was slow in making its way in 
the mind of the Bernese. Lineament after li- 
neament, however, became successively known to 
him, and most of all, the voice served to awaken 
long dormant recollections. But, as heavy 
natures are said to have the least self-command 
when fairly excited, so did the baron betray 
the most ungovernable emotion of the two, 
when conviction came at last to confirm the 
words of his friend. He threw himself on the 
neck of the Genoese, and the old man wept 
in a manner that caused him to withdraw 
aside, in order to conceal the tears which had 
so suddenly and profusely broken from foun- 
tains that he had long thought nearly dried. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ha, cousin Silence, that thou hadst seen 
That, that this knight and I have seen 1 

King Henry IV, 

The calculating patron of the Winkelried 
had patiently watched the progress of the fore- 
going scene with great inward satisfaction, but 
now that the strangers seemed to be assured of 
support powerful as that of Melchior de Wil- 
lading, he was disposed to turn it to account 
without farther delay. The old men were still 
standing with their hands grasping each other, 
after another warm and still closer embrace, 
and with tears rolling down the furrowed face 
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of each, when Baptiste advanced to put in his 
raven -like remonstrance. 

" Noble gentlemen,^ he said, " if the felici- 
tations of one humble as I can add to the 
pleasure of this happy meeting, I beg you to 
accept them ; but the wind has no heart for 
friendships nor any thought for the gains or 
losses of us watermen. I feel it my duty, as 
patron of the bark, to recall to your honours 
that many poor travellers, far from their 
homes and pining families, are waiting our 
leisure, not to speak of foot-sore pilgrims and 
other worthy adventurers, who are impatient 
in their hearts, though respect for their supe- 
riors keeps them tongue-tied, while we are 
losing the best of the breeze." 

" By San Francesco ! the varlet is right ;^ 
said the Genoese, hurriedly erasing the marks 
of his recent weakness from his cheeks. " We 
are forgetful of all these worthy people while 
joy at our meeting is so strong, and it is 
time that we thought of others. Canst thou 
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aid me in dispensing with the city^s signa- 
tures ?'^ 

The Baron de Willading paused ; for well- 
disposed at first to assist any gentlemen who 
found themselves in an unpleasant embarrass- 
ment, it will be readily imagined that the case 
lost none of its interest, when he found that 
his oldest and most tried friend was the party 
in want of his influence. Still it was much 
easier to admit the force of this new and unex- 
pected appeal than to devise the means of suc- 
cess. The officer was, to use a phrase which 
most men seem to think supplies a substitute 
for reason and principle, too openly committed 
to render it probable he would easily yield. 
It was necessary, however, to make the trial, 
and the baron, therefore, addressed the keeper 
of the water-gate more urgently than he had 
yet done in behalf of the strangers. 

" It is beyond my functions ; there is not 
one of our Syndics whom I would more gladly 
oblige than yourself, noble baron," answered 
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the officer ; " but the duty of the watchman is 
to adhere strictly to the commaDds of those 
who have placed him at his post." 

" Gaetano, we are not the men to complain 
of this ! We have stood together too long in 
the eanie trench, and have too often slept 
soundly, in situations where failure in this 
doctrine might have cost us our lives, to quar- 
rel with the honest Genevese for his watchful- 
ness. To be ft-ank, 'twere little use to tamper 
with the fidelity of a Swiss or with that of his 
aUy." 

" With the Swiss that is well paid to be 
vigilant ! " answered the Genoese, laughing in 
a way to show that he had only revived one of 
those standing but biting jests, that they who 
love each other best are perhaps most accus- 
tomed to practise. 

The Baron de Willading took the facetious- 

of his friend in good part, returning the 

mirth of the other in a manner to show that 

the allusion recalled days when their hours had 
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idly passed in the indulgence of spontaneous 
outbreakings of animal spirits. 

" Were this thy Italy, Gaetano, a sequin 
would not only supply the place of a dozen 
signatures, but, by the name of thy favourite, 
San Francesco ! it would give the honest gate- 
keeper that gift of second-sight on which 
the Scottish seers are said to pride them- 
selves.''' 

" Well, the two sides of the Alps will keep 
their characters, even though we quarrel about 
their virtues— but we shall never see again the 
days that we have known ! Neither the games of 
y^vey, nor the use of old jokes, will make us 
the youths we have been, dear de Willading !^ 

^* Signore, a million of pardons,^ interrupted 
Baptiste, ^^ but this western wind is more in- 
constant even than the spirits of the young.*" 

'^ The rogue is again right, and we forget 
yonder cargo of honest travellers, who are 
wishing us both in Abraham's bosom, for keep- 
ing the impatient bark in idleness at the quay. 
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Good Marcelli, hast thou ought to suggest in 
this strait ?" 

" Signore, you forget that we have another 
document that may be found sufficient" — the 
person questioned, who appeared to fill a mid- 
dle station between that of a servant and that 
of a companion, rather hinted than observed. 

" Thou sayest true — and yet I would gladly 
avoid producing it — but anything is better 
than the loss of thy company, Melchior," 

" Name it not ! We shall not separate, 
though the Winkelried rot where she lies, 
'Twere easier to separate our faithful cantons 
than two such friends." 

" Kay, noble baron, you forget the wearied 
pilgrims and the many anxious travellers in 
the bark." 

" If twenty crowns will purchase thy con- 
sent, honest Baptiste, we will have no further 
discussion." 

" It is scarce in human will to withstand you, 
noble Sir ! — Well, the pilgrims have weary 
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feet, and rest will only fit them the better for 
the passage of the mountains ; and as for the 
others, why let them quit the bark if they 
dislike the conditions. I am not a man to 
force my commerce on any.'' 

** Nay, nay, I will have none of this. Keep 
thy gold, Melchior, and let the honest Baptiste 
keep his passengers, to say nothing of his 



conscience.'' 



*' I beseech your Excellency," interrupted 
Baptiste, " not to distress yourself in tender- 
ness for me. I am ready to do far more dis- 
agreeable things to oblige so noble a gentleman." 

" I will none of it ! Signor officer, wilt thou 
do me the favour to cast a glance at this ?" 

As the Genoese concluded, he placed in the 
hands of the watchman at the gate, a paper 
diflferent from that which he had first shown. 
The officer perused the new instrument with 
deep attention, and, when half through its con- 
tents, his eyes left the page to become rivet- 
ed in respectful attention on the face of the 
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expectant Italian. He then read the passport 
to the end. Raising his cap ceremoniously, 
the keeper of the gate left the passage free, 
bowing with deep deference to the strangers. 

" Had I sooner known this," he said, " there 
would have been no delay. I hope your Ex- 
cellency will consider my ignorance — ?" 

" Name it not, friend. Thou hast done 
'well ; iu proof of which I beg thy acceptance 
of a small token of esteem." 

The Genoese dropped a sequin into the 
hand of the ofGcer, passing him at the same 
time on his way to the waterside. As the re- 
luctance of the other to receive gold came 
rather from a love of duty than from any par- 
ticular aversion to the metal itself, this second 
oifering met with a more favourable reception 
than the first. The Baron de Willading was 
not without surprise at the sudden success of 
his friend, though he was far too prudent and 
well-bred to let bis wonder be seen. 

Every obstacle to the departure of the 
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Winkelried was now removed, and Baptiste 
and his crew were soon actively engaged in 
loosening the sails and in casting off the fasts. 
The movement of the bark was at first slow 
and hea^y, for the wind was intercepted by 
the buildings of the town ; but, as she receded 
from the shore, the canvass began to flap and 
belly, and ere long it filled outward with k 
report like that of a musket ; after which the 
motion of the travellers b^an to bear some 
relation to their nearly exhausted patience. 

Soon after the party which had been so long 
detained at the water-gate were embarked, 
Adelheid first learned the reason of the delay. 
She had long known, from the mouth of her 
father, the name and early history of the Sig- 
nor Grimaldi, a Genoese of illustrious family, 
who had been the sworn friend and the com- 
rade of Melchior de Willading, when the latter 
pursued his career in arms in the wars of 
Italy. These circumstances having parsed 
long before her own birth, and even before the 
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marriage of her parents, and she being the 
youngest and the only survivor of a numerous 
family of children, they were, as respected 
herself, events that already began to assume 
the hue of history. She received the old man 
frankly and even with alfection, though in 
his yielding but still fine form, she had quite 
as much difficulty as her father in recognising 
the young, gay, gallant, brilliant, and hand- 
some Gaetano Grimaldi that her imagination 
had conceived from the verbal descriptions she 
had so often heard, and whom her fancy was 
still wont to draw as he was painted in the 
affectionate descriptions of her father. When 
he suddenly and afiectionately offered a kiss, 
the colour flushed her face, for no man but he 
to whom she owed her being had ever before 
taken that liberty ; but, after an instant of 
virgin embarrassment, she laughed, and blush- 
ingly presented her cheek to receive the salute, 
" The last tidings I had of thee, Melchior," 
said the Italian, " was the letter sent by the 
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Swiss ambassador, who took our city in his 
way as he travelled south, and which was 
written on the occasion of the birth of this 
very girl.'' 

" Not of this, dear friend, but of an elder 
sister, who is, long since, a cherub in Heaven. 
Thou seest the ninth precious gift that God 
bestowed, and thou seest all that is now left of 
his bounty." 

The countenance of the Signor Grimaldi 
lost its joyousness, and a deep pause in the 
discourse succeeded. They lived in an age 
when communications between friends that 
were separated by distance, and by the fron- 
tiers of different states, were rare and uncer- 
tain. The fresh and novel affections of mar- 
riage had first broken an intercourse that was 
continued, under such disadvantages as marked 
the period, long after their duties called them 
different ways ; and time, with its changes and 
the embarrassments of wars, had finally de- 
stroyed nearly every link in the chain of their 
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correspondence. Each had, therefore, much 
of a near and interesting character to com- 
municate to the other, and each dreaded to 
speak, lest he might cause some wound, that 
was not perfectly healed, to bleed anew. The 
volume of matter conveyed in the few words 
uttered by the Baxon de Willading, showed 
both in how many ways they might inHict pain 
without intention, and how necessary it was 
to be guarded in their discourse, during the 
first days of their renewed intercourse. 

" This girl at least is a treasure of itself, 
of which I must envy thee the possession," the 
Signer Grimaldi at length rejoined. 

The Swiss made one of those quick move- 
ments which betray surprise, and it was very 
apparent that, just at the moment, he was more 
affected by some interest of his friend, than 
by the apprehensions which usually beset him 
when any very direct allusion was made to his 
surviving child. 

*' Gaetano, thou hast a son !" 
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*^ He is lost — hopelessly — ^irretrievably lost — 
at least, to me !" 

These were brief but painful glimpses into 
each other^s concerns, and another melancholy 
and embarrassed pause followed. As the Baron 
de Willading witnessed the sorrow that deeply 
shadowed the face of the Genoese, he almost 
felt that providence, in summoning his own 
boys to early graves, might have spared him the 
still bitterer grief of mourning over the unwor- 
thiness of a living son. 

'* These are God's decrees, Melchior," the 
Italian continued of his own accord, " and we, 
as soldiers, as men, and more than either, as 
christians, should know how to submit. The 
letter, of which I spoke, contained the last 
direct tidings that I received of thy welfare, 
though different travellers have mentioned thee 
as among the honoured and trusted of thy 
country, without descending to the particulars 
of thy private life.'*' 

" The retirement of our mountains, and the 
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little intercourse of strangers with tlie Swiss, 
have denied me even this meagre satisfaction 
as respects thee and tliy fortunes. Since the 
especinl courier sent, according to our ancient 

agreement, to announce ' " 

The baron hesitated, for be felt he was 
again touching on forbidden ground. 

" To announce the birth of my unhappy 
boy," continued the Signer Grimaldi, firmly 
"To announce that much-wished-for event, 
I have not had news of thee, except in a way 
so vague, as to whet the desire to know more 
rather than to appease the longings of love."" 

" These doubts are the penalties that friend- 
ship pays to separation. We enlist the affec- 
tions in youth with the recklessness of hope, 
and, when called different ways by duties or 
interest, we first begin to perceive that the 
world is not the heaven we thought it, but 
that each enjoyment has its price, as each 
grief has its solace. Thou hast carried arms 
since we were soldiers in company ?" 
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" As a Swiss only.*" 

The answer drew a gleam of habitual hu- 
mour from the keen eye of the Italian, whose 
countenance was apt to change as rapidly as 
his thoughts. 

** In what service ?** 

" Nay, a truce to thy old pleasantries, good 
Grimaldi — and yet I should scarce love thee, 
as I do, wert thou other than thou art !. I be- 
lieve we come at last to prize even the foibles of 
those we truly esteem !*" 

" It must be so, young lady, or boyish fol- 
lies would long since have weaned thy father 
from me. I have never spared him on the 
subjects of snows and money, and yet he bear- 
eth with me marvellously. Well, strong love 
endureth much. Hath the baron often spoken 
to thee of old Orimaldi — ^young Grimaldi, I 
should say — and of the many freaks of our 
thoughtless days ?'^ 

" So much, Signore," returned Adelheid, 
who had wept and smiled by turns during the 
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interrupted dialogue of her father and his 
friend, " that I can repeat most of your youth- 
ful histories. The castle of Willading is deep 
among the mountains, and it is rare indeed 
for the foot of stranger to enter its gates. 
During the long evenings of our severe winters, 
I have listened as a daughter would be apt to 
listen to the recital of most of your common 
adventures, and, in listening, 1 have not only 
learned to know, but to esteem, one that is 
justly so dear to my parent." 

"I make no doubt, now, thou hast the history 
of the plunge into the canal, by over-stooping to 
see the Venetian beauty, at thy fingers' ends ?" 

"I do remember some such act of humid 
gallantry," returned Adelheid, laughing. 

" Did thy father tell thee, child, of the 
manner in which he bore me off' in a noble 
rescue from a deadly charge of the Imperial 
cavalry ?" 

" I have heard some light allusion to such an 
event, too," returned Adelheid, evidently trying 
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to recall the history of the afiair, to her mind, 
« but "" 

*' Light does he call it, and of small ac- 
count ? I wish never to see another as heavy ! 
This is the impartiality of thy narratives, good 
Melchior, in which a life preserved, wounds 
received, and a charge to make the German 
quail, are set down as matters to be touched 
with a light hand !" 

" If I did thee this service, it was more than 
deserved by the manner in which, before 
Milan '^ 

" Well, let it all pass together. We are 
old fools, young lady, and should we get gar- 
rulous in each other'^s praise, thou mightest 
mistake us for braggarts ; a character that, in 
truth, neither wholly merits. Didst thou ever 
tell the girl, Melchior, of our mad excursion 
into the forests of the Apennines, in search of 
a Spanish lady that had fallen into the hands 
of banditti ; and how we passed weeks on a 
foolish enterprise of errantry, that had become 
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useless, by the timely application of a few 
sequins on the part of the husband, even before 
we started on the chivalrous, not to say silly, 
excursion ?" 

" Say chivalrous, hut not silly," answered 
Adelheid, with the simplicity of a young 
and sincere mind. " Of this adventure 1 have 
heard ; but to me it has never seemed ridi- 
culous. A generous motive might well excuse 
an undertaking of less favourable auspices.'" 

"Tis fortunate," returned the Signor Gri- 
maldi, thoughlfuUys "that, if youth and ex- 
aggerated opinions lead us to commit mad 
])ranks under the name of spirit and gene- 
rosity, there are other youthful and generous 
minds to reflect our sentiments and to smile 
upon our folly." 

" Tliis is more like the wary grey-headed 
expounder of wisdom than like the hot-headed 
Gaetano Grimaldi of old !" exclaimed the 
baron, though he laughed while uttering the 
words, as if he felt, at least a portion of the 
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other'^s indifference to those exaggerated feelings 
that had entered much into the characters of 
both in youth. '* The time has been when the 
words, policy, and calculation, would have cost 
a companion thy favour r 

"'Tis said that the prodigal of twenty 
makes the miser of seventy. It is certain that 
even our southern sun does not warm the 
blood of threescore, as suddenly as it heats 
that of one. But we will not darken thy 
daughter's views of the future by a picture 
too faithfully drawn, lest she become wise be- 
fore her time. I have often questioned, Mel- 
chior, which is the most precious gift of na- 
ture, a warm fancy, or the colder powers of 
reason. But if I must say which I most 
love, the point becomes less difficult of deci- 
sion. I would prefer each in its season, or 
rather the two united, with a gradual change 
in their influence. Let the youth commence 
with the first in the ascendant, and close with 
the last. He who begins life too cold a 
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reasoner may end it a calculating egotist ; and 
he who is ruled solely by his imagination is in 
danger of having his mind so ripened as to 
bring forth the fruits of a visionary. Had it 
pleased heaven to have left me the dear son 
1 possessed for so short a period, I would 
rather have seen him leaning to the side of 
exaggeration in his estimate of men, before ex- 
perience came to chill his hopes, than to see 
him scan his fellows with a too philosophical 
eye in boyhood. 'Tis said we are but clay at 
the best, but the ground, before it has been 
well tilled, sends forth the plants that are most 
congenial to its soil, and though it be of no 
great value, give me the spontaneous and ge- 
nerous growth of the weed, which proves the 
depth of the loani, rather than a stinted imita- 
tion of that which cultivation may, no doubt, 
render more useful if not more grateful." 

The allusion to his lost son caused another 
cloud to pass athwart the brow of the Genoese. 

" Thou seest, Adelheid," he continued, after 
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a pause — " for Adelheid will I call thee, in vir- 
tue of a second father's rights— that we are mak- 
ing our folly respectable, at least to ourselves — 
Master Patron, thou hast a well-charged 
bark r 

" Thanks to your two honours ;'' answered 
Baptiste, who stood at the helm, near the 
group of principal passengers. '' These wind, 
falls come rarely to the poor, and we must 
make much of such as oiBFer. The games at 
V6vey have called every craft on the Leman 
to the upper end of the lake, and a little 
mother-wit led me to trust to the last turn of 
the wheel, which^ as you see, Signore, has not 
come up a blank.*" 

" Have many strangers passed by your city 
on their way to these sports ?^ 

" Many hundreds, noble gentleman ; and 
reports speaks of thousands that are collecting 
at V^vey, and in the neighbouring villages. 
The country of Vaud has not had a richer 
harvest from her games this many a year." 
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" It is fortunate, Melchior, that the desire 
to witness these revels should have arisen in 
us at the same moment. The hope of at last 
ohtaining certain tidings of thy welfare was 
the chief inducement that caused me to steal 
fi-ora Genoa, whither I am compelled to return 
forthwith. There is truly something providen- 
tial in this meeting 1" 

" I so esteem it," returned the Baron de 
Willading; *' though the hope of soon em- 
hracing thee was strongly alive in me. Thou 
art mistaken in fancying that curiosity, or a 
wish to mingle with the multitude at Vevey, 
has drawn me from my castle. Italy was in 
my eye, as it has long been in my heart." 

" How!— Italy?" 

" Nothing less. This fragile plant of the 
mountains has drooped of late in her native 
air, and skilful advisers have counselled the 
sunny side of the Alps as a shelter to revive 
her animation. I have promised Roger de 
Blonay to pass a night or two within his an- 
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cient walls, and then we are destined to seek 
the hospitality of the monks of St. Bernard. 
Like thee, I had hoped this unusual sortie 
from my hold might lead to intelligence touch- 
ing the fortunes of one I have never ceased 
to love.*" 

The Signor Grimaldi turned a more scruti- 
nizing look towards the face of their female 
companion. Her gentle and winning beauty 
gave him pleasure; but, with his attention 
quickened by what had just fallen from her 
father, he traced, in silent pain, the signs of 
that early fading which threatened to include 
this last hope of his friend in the common fate 
of the family. Disease had not, however, set its 
seal on the sweet face of Adelheid, in a manner 
to attract the notice of a common observer. 
The lessening of the bloom, the mournful 
character of a dove-like eye, and a look of 
thoughtfulness, on a brow that he had ever 
known devoid of care and open as day with 
youthful ingenuousness, were the symptoms 
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that first gave the alarm to her father, whose 
previous losses, and whose solitariness, as re- 
spects the ties of the world, had rendered 
him keenly alive to impressions of such a na- 
ture. The reflections excited by this examina- 
tion brought painful recollections to all, and it 
«a^ long before the discourse was renewed. 

In the mean time, the Winkelried was not 
idle. As the vessel receded from the cover of 
the buildings and the hills, the force of the 
breeze was felt, and her speed became quick- 
ened in proportion; though the watermen of 
her crew often studied the manner in which she 
dragged her way through the element with a 
shake of the head, that was intended to express 
their conEciousoess that too much had been re- 
([uired of the craft. The cupidity of Baptiste 
had indeed charged his good bark to the utter- 
most. The water was nearly on a line with 
the low stern, and when the bark had reached 
a part of the lake where the waves were rolling 
with some force, it was found that the vast 
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weight was too much to be lifted by the fee- 
ble and broken efforts of these miniature seas. 
The consequences were, however, more vexa- 
tious than alarming. A few wet feet among 
the less quiet of the passengers, with an occa- 
sional slapping of a sheet of water against the 
gangways, and a consequent drift of spray 
across the pile of human heads in the centre of 
the bark, were all the immediate personal in- 
con veniencies. Still unjustifiable greediness of 
gain, had tempted the patron to commit the 
unseaman-like fault of overloading his vessel. 
The decrease of speed was another and a 
graver consequence of his cupidity, since it 
might prevent their arrival in port before the 
breeze had expended itself. 
. The lake of Geneva lies nearly in the form of 
a crescent, stretching from the south-west to- 
wards the north-east. Its northern, or the 
Swiss shore, is chiefly what is called, in the lan- 
guage of the country, a cdte^ or a declivity 
that admits of cultivation ; and, with few ex- 
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ceptions, it has been, since the earliest periods 
of history, planted wit h the generous vine. Here 
the Romans had many stations and posts, ves- 
tiges of which are still visible. The confusion 
and the mixture of interests that succeded the 
fall of the empire, gave rise, in tlie middle 
ages, to various baronial castles, ecclesiastical 
towns, and towers of defence, which still stand 
on the margin of this beautiful sheet of water, 
or ornament the eminences a little inland. At 
the time of which we ■write, the whole coast of 
the Leman, if so imposing a word may be ap- 
plied to the shores of so small a body of water, 
was in the possession of the three several states of 
Geneva, Savoy, and Berne. The first consisted 
of a mere fragment of territory at the western, 
or lower horn of the crescent ; the second occu- 
pied nearly the whole of the southern side of 
the sheet, or the cavity of the half-moon ; while 
the latter was mistress of the whole of the con- 
vex border, and of the eastern horn. The 
shores of Savoy are composed, with immaterial 
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exceptions, of advanced spurs of the high Alps, 
among which towers Mont Blanc, like a sove- 
reign seated in majesty in the midst of a bril- 
liant court, the rocks frequently rising from 
the water^s edge in perpendicular masses. None 
of the lakes of this remarkable region possess a 
greater variety of scenery than that of Geneva, 
which changes from the smiling aspect of fer- 
tility and cultivation, at its lower extremity, to 
the sublimity of a savage and sublime nature at 
its upper. Vevey, the haven for which the Win- 
kelried was bound, lies at the distance of three 
leagues from the head of the lake, or the point 
where it receives the Rhone; and Geneva, 
the port from which the reader has just seen 
her take her departure, is divided by that river 
as it glances out of the blue basin of the Leman 
again, to traverse the fertile fields of France, 
on its hurried course towards the distant Medi- 
terranean. 

It is well known that the currents of air, on 
all bodies of water that lie amid high and 
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broken mountains, are uncertain both as to 
their direction and their force. This was the 
difficulty which had most disturbed Baptiste 
during the delay of the bark, for the expe- 
rienced waterman well knew it required the 
first and the freest effort of the wind to " drive 
the breeze home," as it is called by seamen, 
against the opposing currents that frequently 
descend frora the mountains which surrounded 
his port. In addition to this dif&culty, the 
shape of the lake was another reason why the 
winds rarely blow in the same direction over 
the whole of its surface at the same time. 
Strong and continued gales commonly force 
themselves down into the deep basin, and push 
their way, against all resistance, into every 
crevice of the rocks ; but a power less than 
this, rarely succeeds in favouring the bark with 
the same breeze, from the entrance to the outlet 
of the Rhone, 

As a consequence of these peculiarities, the 
passengers of the "VVinkelried had early evi- 
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dence that they had trifled too long with the 
fickle air. The breeze carried them up abreast 
of Lausanne in good season, but here the influ- 
ence of the mountains began to impair its 
force, and, by the time the sun had a little 
fallen towards the long, dark, even line 
of the Jura, the good vessel was driven to 
the usual expedients of jibing and hauling-in 
of sheets. 

Baptiste had only to blame his own cupidity 
for this disappointment ; and the consciousness 
that, had he complied with the engagement, 
made on the previous evening with the mass 
of his passengers, to depart with the dawn, he 
should now have been in a situation to profit 
by any turn of fortune that was likely to arise 
from the multitude of strangers who were in 
Vevey, rendered him moody. As is usual 
with the headstrong and selfish when they 
possess the power, others were made to pay for 
the fault that he alone had committed. His 
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men were vexed with contradictory and useless 
orders; the inferior passengers were accused 
of constant neglect of his instructions, a fault 
which he did not hesitate to affirm had caused 
the bark to sail less swiftly than usual, and 
he no longer even answered the occasional 
questions of those for whom he felt habitual 
deference, with his former respect and readi< 
ness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up nine. 

Macbeth. 

Baffling and light airs kept the Winkel- 
ried a long time nearly stationary, and it was 
only by paying the greatest attention to trim- 
ming the sails, and to all the little minutiae of the 
waterman'^s art, that the vessel was worked into 
the eastern horn of the crescent, as the sun 
touched the hazy line of the Jura. Here the 
wind failed entirely, the surface of the lake be- 
coming as glassy and smooth as a mirror, and fur- 
ther motion, for the time at least, was quite out 
of the qitestion. The crew, perceiving the hope- 
lessness of their exertions, and fatigued with 
the previous toil, threw themselves among the 
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boxes and bales, and endeavoured to catch a 
little sleep, in anticipation of the north breeze, 
which, at this season of the year, usually blew 
from the shores of Vaud within an hour or 
two of the disappearance of the sun. 

The deck of the bark w^s now left to the 
undisputed possession of her passengers. The 
day had latterly been sultry, for the season, 
the even water having cast back the hot rays 
in fierce reflection, and, as evening drew on, 
a refreshing coolness came to relieve the 
densely packed and scorching travellers. The 
effect of such a change was like that which 
would have been observed among a flock of 
heavily fleeced sheep, which, after gasping for 
breath beneath trees and hedges, during the 
time of the sun'^s power, are seen scattering 
over their pastures to feed, or to play their 
antics, as a grateful shade succeeds to cool 
their panting sides. 

Baptiste, as is but too apt to be the case 
with men possessed of brief authority, during 
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the day had mercilessly played the tyrant with 
all the passengers that were beneath the privi- 
leged degrees, more than once threatening to 
come to extremities with several, who had be- 
trayed restlessness under the restraint and suf- 
fering of their unaccustomed situation. Per- 
haps there is no man who feels less for the 
complaints of the novice than your weather- 
beaten and hardened mariner ; for, familiar- 
ized to the suffering and confinement of a 
vessel, and at liberty himself to seek relief 
in his duties and avocations, he can scarcely 
enter into the privations and embarrassments 
of those to whom all is so new and pain- 
ful. But, in the patron of the Winkel- 
ried, there existed a natural indifference to 
the grievances of others, and a narrow, 
selfishness of disposition, in aid of the opi- 
nions which had been formed by a life of 
hardship and exposure. He considered the 
vulgar passenger as so much troublesome 
freight, which, while it brought the advantage 
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of a higher remuneration than the same cubic 
measurement of inanimate matter, had the un- 
pleasant drawback of volition and motion. 
With this general tendency to bully and inti- 
midate, the wary patron had, however, made a 
silent exception in favour of the Italian, who 
has introduced himself to the reader by the 
ill-omened name of II Maledetto, or the ac- 
cursed. This formidable personage had en- 
joyed a perfect immunity from the effects of 
Baptiste's tyranny, which he had been able to 
establish by a very simple and quiet process. 
Instead of cowering at the fierce glance, or 
recoiling at the rude remonstrances of the 
churlish patron, he had chosen his time, when 
the latter was in one of his hottest ebullitions 
of anger, and when maledictions and menaces 
flowed out of his mouth in torrents, coolly 
to place himself on the very spot that the other 
had proscribed, where lie maintained his ground 
with a quietness and composure which it might 
have been difficult to say was more to be im- 
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puted to extreme ignorance, or to immeasurable 
contempt. At least so reasoned the specta- 
tors; some thinking that the stranger meant 
to bring affairs to a speedy issue by braving 
the patron ''s fury, and others charitably infer- 
ring that he knew no better. But thus did 
not Baptiste reason himself. He saw by the 
calm eye and resolute demeanour of his pas- 
senger that he himself, his pretended profes- 
sional difficulties, his captiousness, and his 
threats, were alike despised; and he shrank 
from collision with such a spirit, precisely on 
the principle that the intimidated among the 
rest of the travellers shrunk from a contest 
with his own. From this moment II Male- 
detto, or, as he was called by Baptiste himself, 
who it would appear had some knowledge of 
his person, Maso, became as completely the 
master of his own movements as if he had been 
one of the more honoured in the stem of the 
bark, or even her patron. He did not abuse 
his advantage, however, rarely quitting the 
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indicated station near his own effects, where 
lie had been mainly content to repose in list- 
less indolence, like the others, dozing away 
the minutes. 

But the scene was now altogether changed. 
The instant the wrangling, discontented, and 
unhappy, because disappointed, patron, confess- 
ed his inability lo reach his port before the com- 
ing of the expected night-breeze, and threw him- 
self on a bale, to conceal his dissatisfaction in 
sleep, head arose after head from among the 
pile of freight, and body after body followed 
the nobler member, until the whole mass was 
alive with human beings. The invigorating 
coolness, the tranquil hour, the prospect of a 
safe if not a speedy arrival, and the relief from 
excessive weariness, jiroduced a sudden and 
agreeable re-action in the feelings of all. Even 
the Baron de Willading and his friends, who 
had shared in none of the especial privations 
just named, joined in the general exhibition 
of satisfaction and good-will, rather aiding by 
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their smiles and affability, than restraining by 
their presence the whims and jokes of the dif- 
ferent individuals among the motley group of 
their nameless companions. 

The aspect and position of the bark, as well 
as the prospects of those on board as they 
were connected with their arrival, now deserve 
to be more particularly mentioned. The man- 
ner in which the vessel was loaded to the 
water^s edge has already been more than once 
alluded to. The whole of the centre of the 
broad deck, a portion of the Winkelried which, 
owing to the over-hanging gangways, possess- 
ed, in common with all the similar craft of 
the Leman, a greater width than is usual in 
vessels of the same tonnage elsewhere, was so 
cumbered with freight as barely to leave a 
passage to the crew, forward and aft, by step- 
ping among the boxes and bales that were piled 
much higher than their own heads. A little 
vacant space was left near the stern, in which 
it was possible for the party who occupied that 
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part of the deck to move, though in sufficiently 
straitened limits, while the huge tiller played 
in its semicircle behind. At the other extre- 
mity, as is absolutely necessary in all navi- 
gation, the forecastle was reasonably clear, 
though even this important part of the deck 
was bristling with the flukes of no less than 
nine anchors that lay in a row across its 
breadth, the wild roadsteads of this end of 
the lake rendering such a provision of ground- 
tackle absolutely indispensable to the safety 
of every craft that ventured into its eastern 
horn. The effect of the whole, seen as it 
was in a state of absolute rest, was to give 
to the Winkelried the appearance of a small 
mound in the midst of the water, that was 
crowded with human beings, and seemingly 
so incorporated with the element on which it 
floated as to grow out of its bosom ; an image 
that the fancy was not slow to form, aid- 
ed, as it was, by the reflection of the mass 
that the unruffled lake threw back from its 
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mirror-like face, as perfectly formed, as un- 
wieldy, and nearly as distinct, as the original. 
To this picture of a motionless rock, or island, 
the spars, sails, and high, pointed beak, how- 
ever, 'formed especial exceptions. The yards 
hung, as seamen term it, a-cockbill, or in such 
negligent and picturesque positions as an artist 
would most love to draw, while the drapery of 
the canvass was suspended in graceful and 

spotless festoons, as it had fallen by chance, 
or been cast carelessly from the hands of the 
boatmen. The beak, or prow, rose in its sharp 
gallant stem, resembling the stately neck of a 
swan, slightly swerving from its direction, or 
inclining in a nearly imperceptible sweep, as 
the hull yielded to the secret influence of the 
varying currents. 

When the teeming pile of freight, therefore, 
began so freely to bring forth, and traveller 
after traveller left his wallet, there was no great 
space found in which they could stretch 
their wearied limbs, or seek the change they 
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needed. But suffering is a good preparative 
for pleasure, and there is no sweetner of li- 
berty like previous confinement. Baptiste was 
no sooner heard to anore, than the whole hum- 
mock of cargo was garnished with upright bo- 
dies and stretching arms and legs, as mice are 
known to steal from their holes during the 
slumbers of their mortal enemy, the cat. 

The reader has been made sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the mural composition of the 
Wiakelried's living freight in the opening 
chapter. As it had undergone no other altera- 
tion than that produced by lassitude, he is 
already prepared, therefore, to renew his com- 
munications with its different members, all of 
whom were well disposed to show off in their 
respective characters, the moment they were 
favoured with an opportunity. The mercurial 
Pippo, as he had been the most difficult to re- 
strain during tlie day, was the first to steal 
from his lair, now that the Argus-like eyes 
if Baptiste permitted the freedom, and the 
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exhilarating coolness of the sunset invited 
action. His success emboldened others, and, 
ere long, the buffoon had an admiring audience 
around him, that was well-disposed to laugh at 
his witticisms and to applaud all his practical 
jokes. Gaining courage as he proceeded, the 
buffoon gradually went from liberty to liberty, 
until he was at length triumphantly established 
on what might be termed an advanced spur of 
the mountain formed by the tubs of Nicklaus 
Wagner, in the regular exercise of his art; 
while a crowd of amused and gaping spectators 
clustered about him, peopling every eminence 
of the height, and even invading the more 
privileged deck in their eagerness to see and to 
admire. , 

Though frequently reduced by adverse for- 
tune to the lowest shifts of his calling, such as 
the horse-play of Policinello, and the imita- 
tion of uncouth sounds, that resembled nothing 
either in heaven or earth, Pippo was a clever 
knave in his way, and was quite equal to a dis- 
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play of the higher branches of his art, when- 
ever chance gave him an audience capable of 
estimating his qualities. On the present occa- 
sion he was obliged to address himself both to 
the polished and to the unpolished ; for the 
proximity of their position, as well as a good- 
natured readiness to lend themselves to fool- 
eries that were so agreeable to most around 
them, had brought the more gentle portion 
of the passengers within the influence of his 
wit. 

" And now, illustrissimi signori,'' continued 
the wily juggler, after having drawn a burst of 
applause by one of his happiest hits in a sleight- 
of-hand exhibition, "I come to the most im- 
posing and the most mysterious part of my 
knowledge — that of looking into the future, 
and of foretelling events. If there are any 
among you who would wish to know how long 
they are to eat the bread of toil, let them come 
to me ; if there is a youth that wishes to learn 
whether the heart of his mistress is made of 
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flesh or of stone — a maiden that would see into 
a youth^s faith and constancy, while her long 
eyelashes cover her sight like a modest silken 
veil — or a noble, that would fain have an 
insight into the movements of his rivals at 
court or council, let them all put their ques- 
tions to Pippo, who has an answer ready for 
each, and an answer so real, that the most ex- 
pert among the listeners will be ready to swear 
that a lie from his mouth is worth more than 
truth from that of another man.*" 

'^ He that would gain credit for knowledge 
of the future," gravely observed the Signor 
Grimaldi, who had listened to his countryman'^s 
voluble eulogium on his own merits with a 
good-natured laugh, ** had best commence by 
showing his familiarity with the past. Who 
and what is he that speaks to thee, as a speci- 
men of thy skill in soothsaying ?^ 

^' His eccellenza is more than he seems, 
less than he deserves to be, and as much as any 
present. He hath an old and a prized friend 
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at his elbow ; hath come because it was his 
pleasure, to witness the games at Vevey — will 
depart for the same reason, when they are 
over, and will seek his home at his leisure — 
not like a fox stealing into his hole, but as 
the stately ship sails, gallantly and by the 
light of the sun, into her haven." 

" This will never do, Pippo," returned the 
good-humoured old noble; "at need I might 
equal this myself. Thou shouldst relate that 
which is less probable, while it is more true." 

" Signore, we prophets like to sleep in 
whole skins. If it be your eccellenza's plea- 
sure and that of your noble company to listen 
to the truly wonderful, I will tell some of these 
honest people matters touching their own in- 
terests that they do not know themselves, and 
yet it shall be as clear to every body else as the 
sun in the heavens, at noonday." 

" Thou wilt, probably, tell them their 
faults?" 

" Your eccellenza has a right to my place. 
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for no prophet could have better divined my 
intention;" answered the laughing knave. 
'^ Come nearer, friend,^ he added, beckoning 
to the Bernois ; *^ thou art Nicklaus Wagner, a 
fat peasant of the great canton, and a warm 
husbandman, that fancies he has a title to the 
respect of all he meets because some one among 
his fathers bought a right in the biirgerschaft. 
Thou hast a large stake in the Winkelried, 
and art at this moment thinking what punish- 
ment is good enough for an impudent sooth- 
sayer who dares dive so unceremoniously into 
the secrets of so warm a citizen, while all 
around thee wish thy cheeses had never left the 
dairy, to the discomfort of our limbs and to 
the great detriment of the bark^s speed.*" 

This sally at the expense of Nicklaus drew ^ 
burst of merriment from the listeners ; for the 
selfish spirit he had manifested throughout the 
day had won little favour with the majority of 
his fellow-travellers, who had all the gene- 
rous propensities that are usually so abundant 
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among those who have little or nothing to 
bestow, and who were by this time so well 
disposed to be merry that much less would 
have served to stimulate their mirth. 

" Wert thou the owner of this good freight, 
friend, thou might find its presence less un- 
comfortable than thou now appearest to think," 
returned the literal peasant, who had no 
humour for raillery, and to whom a jest on the 
subject of property had that sort of irreverend 
character that popular opinion and holy say- 
ings have attached to waste. " The cheeses 
are well enough where they find themselves ; 
if thou dislikest their company thou hast the 
alternative of the water." 

" A truce between us, worshipful burgher ! 
and let our skirmish end in something that 
may be useful to both. Thou hast that which 
would be acceptable to me, and I have that 
which no owner of cheeses would refuse, did he 
know the means by which it might be come at 
honestly." 
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Nicklaus growled a few words of distrust 
and indifference, but it was plain that the 
ambiguous language of the juggler, as usual, 
had succeeded in awakening interest. With 
the affectation of a mind secretly conscious of 
its own infirmity, he pretended to be in- 
different to what the other professed a rea- 
diness to reveal, while with the rapacity of 
a grasping spirit he betrayed a longing to 
know more. 

" First I will tell thee,'' said Pippo, with a 
parade of good-nature, ^^ that thou deservest to 
remain in ignorance, as a punishment of thy 
pride and want of faith ; but it is the failing of 
yoiJr prophet to let that be known which he 
ought to conceal. Thou flatterest thyself this 
is the fattest cargo of cheeses that will cross 
the Swiss waters this season, on their way to an 
Italian market? Shake not thy head. — ^'Tis 
useless to deny it to a man of my learning ! "^ 

" Nay, I know there are others as heavy, 
and, it may be, as good; but this has the 
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advantage of being the first, a circumstance 
that is certain to command a price." 

" Such is the blindness of one that nature 
sent on earth to deal in cheeses !" — The Herr 
Von Willading and his friends smiled among 
themselves at the cool impudence of the 
mountebank—" Thou fanciest it is so; and 
at this moment, a heavilji laden bark is driv- 
ing before a favourable gale, near the upper 
end of the lake of the four cantons, while a 
long line of mules is in waiting at FHiellen, to 
bear its freight by the paths of the St. Gothard, 
to Milano and other rich markets of the south. 
In virtue of my secret power, I see that, in de- 
spite of all thy cravings, it will arrive before 
thine." 

Nicklaus fidgeted, for the graphic particu- 
larity of Pippo almost led him to believe the 
augury might be true. 

" Had this bark sailed according to our 
covenant," he said, with a simplicity that be- 
trayed his uneasiness, " the beasts bespoken by 
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me would now be loading at Yilleneuve ; and, if 
there be justice in Vaud, I shall hold Baptiste 
responsible for any disadvantage that may 
come of the neglect.'^ 

^^ Luckily, the generous Baptiste is asleep,*" 
returned Pippo, *^ or we might hear objections 
to this scheme. But, Signiori, I see you are 
satisfied with this insight into the character 
of the warm peasant of Berne, who, to say 
truth, has not much to conceal from us, and I 
will turn my searching looks into the soul of 
this pious pilgrim, the reverend Conrado, whose 
unction may well go near to be a leaven sufficient 
to lighten all in the bark of their burthens of 
backslidings. Thou carriest the penitence and 
prayers of many sinners, besides some mer- 
chandise of this nature of thine own.**^ 

'^ I am bound to Loretto, with the mental 
offerings of certain Christians, who are too 
much occupied with their daily concerns to 
make the journey in person,^ answered the 
pilgrim, who never absolutely threw aside his 
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professional character, though he cared in ge- 
neral so little about his hypocrisy being known. 
" I am poor, and humble of appearance, but I 
have seen miracles in my day !" 

" If any trust valuable offerings to thy keep- 
ing, thou art a living miracle in thine own per- 
son .' I can foresee that thou wilt bear nought 
else beside aves." 

" Nay, I pretend to deal in little more. 
The rich and great, they that send vessels 
of gold and rich dresses to Our Lady, employ 
their own favourite messengers; I am but the 
bearer of prayer and the substitute for the 
penitent. The sufferings that I undergo in 
the flesh are passed to the credit of my em- 
ployers, who get the benefit of my aches and 
pains. I pretend to be no more than their 
go-between, as yonder mariner has so lately 
called me.'" 

Pippo turned suddenly, following the direc- 
tion of the other's eye, and cast a glance at 
the self-styled II Maledetto. This individual. 
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of all the common herd, had alone forborne to 
join the gaping and amused crowd near the 
juggler. His forbearance, or want of curiosity, 
had left him in the quiet possession of the 
little platform that was made by the stowage 
of the boxes, and he now stood on the summit 
of the pile, conspicuous by his situation and 
mien, the latter being remarkable for its un- 
moved calmness,heightened by the understand- 
ing manner that is so peculiar to a seaman 
when afloat. 

" Wilt thou have the history of thy coming 
perils, friend mariner.?*' cried the mercurial 
mountebank ; ^^ A journal of thy future risks 
and tempests to amuse thee in this calm ? Such 
a picture of sea-monsters and of coral that 
grows in the ocean^s caverns, where mariners 
sleep, that shall give thee the night-mare for 
months, and cause thee to dream of wrecks and 
bleached bones for the rest of thy life ? Thou 
hast only to wish it, to have the adventures of 
thy next voyage laid before thee, like a map.^ 
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" Thou would'at gain more credit with me, 
as one cunning in thy art, by giving the his- 
tory of the last." 

" The request is reasonable, and thou shalt 
have it ; for I love the bold adventurer that 
trusts himself hardily upon the great deep ;" 
answered the unabashed Pippo. " My first 
lessons in necromancy were received on the 
mole of Napoli, amid burly Inglesi, straight- 
nosed Greeks, swarthy Sicilians, and Maltese 
with spirits as fine as the gold of their own 
chains. This was the school in which I learned 
to know my art, and an apt scholar I proved 
in all that touches the philosophy and hu- 
manity of my craft, Signore, thy palm ?" 

Maso spread his sinewy hand in the direction 
of the juggler, without descending from his 
elevation, and in a way to show that, while he 
would not balk the common humour, he was 
superior to the gaping wonder and childish 
credulity of most of those who watched the 
result. Pippo affected to stretch out his neck, 
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in order to study the hard and dark lines, and 
then he resumed his revelations, like one per- 
fectly satisfied with what he had discovered. 

^^ The hand is masculine, and has been far 
miliar with many friends in its time. It hath 
dealt with steel, and cordage^ and saltpetre, 
and most of all with gold. Signori, the true 
seat of a man^s digestion lies in the palm of his 
hand; if that is free to give and to receive, 
he will never have a costive conscience, for of 
all damnable inconveniences that afflict mortals, 
that of a conscience that will neither give up 
nor take is the heaviest curse. Let a man 
have as much sagacity as shall make him a 
cardinal, if it get entangled in the meshes of 
one of your unyielding consciences, ye shall 
see him a mendicant brother to his dying day ; 
let him be bom a prince with a close-ribbed 
opinion of this sort, and he had better have 
been bom a beggar, for his reign will be like 
a river from whjfih the current sets outward, 
without any return. No, my friends, a palm 
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like this of Maso's is a favourable sign, since 
it hinges on a pliant will, that will open and 
shut like a well-formed eye, or the jacket of a 
shell-fish, at its owner's pleasure. Thou hast 
drawn near to many a port before this of 
Vevey, after the buti has fallen low, Signor 
Maso !" 

" In that I have taken a seaman's chances, 
which depend more on the winds than on his 
own wishes." 

" Thou esteemest the bottom of the craft 
in which thou art required to soil, as far more 
important than her ancient. Thou hast an eye 
for a keel, but none for colour; unless, in- 
deed, as it may happen to be convenient to seem 
that thou art not." 

" Nay, Master Soothsayer, I suspect thee 
to be an officer of some of the Holy Brother- 
hoods, sent in this guise to question us poor 
travellers to our ruin !" answered Maso. " I 
am, what thou seest, but a poor mariner 
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that hath no better bark under him than this 
of Baptiste, and on a sea no larger than a 
Swiss lake." 

" Shrewdly observed," said Pippo, winking 
to those near him, though he so little liked 
the eye and bearing of the other that he 
was not sorry to turn to some new subject. 
" But what matters it, Signori, to be speaking 
of the qualities of men ! We are all alike, 
honourable, merciful, more disposed to help 
others than to help ourselves, and so little 
given to selfishness, that nature has been 
obliged to supply every mother'^s son of us 
with a sort of goad, that shall be constantly 
pricking us on to look after our own interests. 
Here are animals whose dispositions are less 
understood, and we will bestow a useful mi- 
nute in examining their qualities. Reverend 
Augustine, this mastiff of thine is named 
Uberto ?" 
" He is knowy by that appellation through- 
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out the cantons and their allies. The fame of 
the dog reaches even to Turin and to most of 
the towns in the plain of Lombardy." 

" Now, Signori, you perceive that this is 
but a secondary creature in the scale of ani- 
mals. Do him good and he will be grateful ; 
do him harm, and he will forgive. Feed him, 
and he is satisfied. He will travel the paths 
of the St. Bernard, night and day, to do credit 
to his training, and when the toil is ended 
all he asks is just as much meat as will keep 
the breath within his ribs. Had heaven given 
Uberto a conscience and greater wit, the first 
might have shown him the impiety of working 
for travellers on holy days and festas, while 
the latter would be apt to say he was a fool 
for troubling himself about the safety of others 
at all." 

" And yet his masters, the good Augustines 
themselves, do not hold so selfish a creed .'" 
observed Ad el held. 

" Ah .' they have heaven In view ! I cry 
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the reverend Augustines pardon -— but, lady, 
the difference is in the length of the calcula- 
tion. Woe's me, brethren; I would that my 
parents had educated me for a bishop, or a 
viceroy, or some other modest employment, 
that this learned craft of mine might have 
fallen into better hands ! Ye would lose in 
instruction, but I should be removed from the 
giddy heights of ambition, and die at last 
with some hopes of being a saint. Fair lady, 
thou travellest on a bootless errand, if I know 
the reason that tempts thee to cross the Alps 
at this late season of the year." 

This sudden address caused both Adelhdd 
and her father to start, for, in despite of pride 
and the force of reason, it is seldom that we 
can completely redeem our opinions from the 
shackles of superstition, and that dread of the 
unseen future which appears to have been 
entailed upon our nature* as a ceaseless mo- 
nitor of the eternal state of being to which 
all are hastening, with steps so noiseless and 
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yet so sure. The countenance of the maiden 
changed, and she turned a quick, involuntary 
glance at her anxious parent, as if to note 
the effect of this rude announcement on him 
before she answered. 

" I go in quest of the blessing, health," 
slie said, " and I should be sorry to think thy 
prognostic likely to be realized. With youth, 
a good constitution, and tender friends of my 
side, there is reason to think thou mayest, in 
this at least, prove a false prophet." 

" Lady, hast thou hope ?" 

Pippo ventured this question as he had 
adventured his opinion ; that is to say, 
recklessly, pretendingly, and with great in- 
difference to any effect it might have, except 
as it was likely to establish his reputation with 
the crowd. Still, it would seem, that hy one 
of those singular coincidences that are hourly 
occurring in real life, he had unwittingly 
touched a sensitive chord in the system of bis 
fair fellow-traveller. Her eyes sank to the 
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deck at this abrupt question, the colour again 
stole to her polished temples, and the least 
practised in the emotions of the sex might 
have. detected painful embarrassment in her 
mien. She was, however, spared the awkward- 
ness of a reply,, by the unexpected and prompt 
interference of Maso. 

'^ Hope is the last of our friends to prove 
recreant,^ said this mariner, ^^ else would the 
cases of many in company be bad enough, thine 
own included, Pippo; for, judging by the 
outward signs, the Swabian campaign has not 
been rich in spoils.^ 

^^ Providence has ordered the harvests of 
wit much as it has ordered the harvests of the 
field,'' returned the juggler, who felt the sar- 
casm of the other's remark with all the poig- 
nancy that it could derive from truth ; since, 
to expose his real situation, he was absolutely 
indebted to an extraordinary access of gene- 
rosity in Baptiste, for his very passage across 
the Leman. ^^ One year, thou shalt find the 
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vineyard dripping liquors precious as diamonds, 
while, the next, barrenness shall make it its 
seat. To-day the peasant will complain that 
poverty prevents him from building the cover- 
ing necessary to house his crops, while to- 
morrow he will be heard groaning over empty 
garners. Abundance and famine travel the 
earth hard upon each other^s heels, and it is 
not surprising that lie who lives by his wits 
should sometimes fail of his harvest, as well 
as he who lives by his hands." 

" If constant custom can secure success, the 
pious Conrad should be prosperous," answered 
Maso, " for, of all machinery, that of sin is 
the least seldom idle. His trade at least can 
never fail for want of employers." 

" Thou hast it, Signor Maso ; and it is for 
this especial reason that I wish my parents 
had educated me for a bishoprick, He that 
is charged with reproving his fellow creatures 
for their vices need never know an idle hour." 

" Thoudostnot understand what thou sayeat," 
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put in Conrad ; ^^ love for the saints has 
much fallen away since my youth, and where 
there is one Christian ready now to bestow his 
silver, in order to get the blessing of some 
favourite shrine^ there were then ten. I have 
heard the elders of us pilgrims say that, fifty 
years since, 'twas a pleasure to bear the sins 
of a whole parish, for ours is a business in 
which the load does not so much depend on 
the amount as the quality ; and, in their time, 
there were willing offerings, frank confessions, 
and generous consideration for those who un- 
dertook the toil.^ 

^^ In such a trade, the less thou hast to 
answer for, in behalf of others, the more will 
pass to thy credit on the score of thine own 
backslidings,"" pithily remarked Nicklaus Wag- 
ner, who was a sturdy Protestant, and apt 
enough at levelling these side-hits at those who 
professed a faith, obnoxious to the attacks of 
all who dissented from the opinions and the 
spiritual domination of Rome. 

VOL. I. G 
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But Conrad was a rare specimen of what 
may be effected by training and well-rooted 
prejudices. In presenting this man to the mind 
of the reader, we have no intention to impugn 
the doctrines of the particular church to which 
he belonged, but simply to show, as the truth 
will fully warrant, to what a pass of ftagrant 
and impudent pretension the qualities of man, 
unbridled by the wholesome corrective of a 
sound and healthful opinion, was capable of 
conducting abuses on the most solemn and 
gravest subjects, In that age usages prevailed, 
and were so familiar to the minds of the actors 
as to excite neither reflection nor comment, 
which would now lead to revolutions, and a 
general rising in defence of principles which 
are held to be clear as the air we breathe. 
Though we entertain no doubt of the existence 
of that truth which pervades the universe, and 
to which all things tend, we think the world, in 
its practices, its theories, and its conventional 
standards of right and wrong, is in a condition 
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of constant change, which it should be the 
business of the wise and good to favour, so 
long as care is had that the advantage is 
not bought by a re-action of evil, that shall 
more than prove its counterpoise. Conrad was 
one of the lowest class of those fungi that 
grow out of the decayed parts of the moral, as 
their more material types prove the rottenness 
of the vegetable, world ; and the probability 
of the truth of the portraiture is not to be 
loosely denied, without mature reflection on 
the similar anomalies that aie yet to be found 
on every side of us, or without studying the 
history of the abuses which then disgraced 
Christianity, and which, in truth, became so 
intdlerable in their character, and so hideous 
in their features, as to be the chief influencing 
cause to bring about their own annihilation. 

Pippo, who had that useful tact which en-* 
ables a man to measure his own estimation 
with others, was not slow to perceive that th^ 
more enlightened part of his audience began 
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to tire of this pretending buffoonery. Resort- 
ing to a happy subterfuge, by means of one of 
his sleight-of-hand expedients, he succeeded in 
transferring the whole of that portion of the 
spectators who still found amusement in his 
jugglery, to the other end of the vessel, where 
they established themselves among the anchors, 
ready as ever to swallow an aliment, that 
seems to find an unextinguishable appetite for 
its reception among the vulgar. Here he 
continued his exhibition, now moralizing in 
the quaint and often in the pithy manner, 
which renders the southern buffoon so much 
superior to his duller competitor of the north, 
and uttering a wild jumble of wholesome 
truths, loose morality, and witty inuendoes, 
the latter of which never failed to extort 
roars of laughter from all but those who hap- 
pened to be their luckless subjects. 

Once or twice Baptiste raised his head, and 
stared about him with drowsy eyes, but, satis- 
fied there was nothing to be done in the. way 
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to tire of this pretending buffoonery. Resort- 
ing to a happy subterfuge, by means of one of 
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which renders the southern buflFoon so much 
superior to his duller competitor of the north, 
and uttering a wild jumble of wholesome 
truths, loose morality, and witty inuendoes, 
the latter of which never failed to extort 
roars of laughter from all but those who hap- 
pened to be their luckless subjects. 

Once or twice Baptiste raised his head, and 
stared about him with drowsy eyes, but, satis- 
fied there was nothing to be done in the way 
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of forcing the vessel ahead^ he resumed his nap, 
without interfering in the pastime of those' 
whom he had hitherto seemed to take pleasure ^ 
in annoying. Left entirely to themselves,- 
therefore, the crowd on the forecastle repre- 
sented one of those every-day but profitable' 
pictures of life, which abound under our eyes, 
but which, though they are pregnant with in- 
struction, aire treated with the indifference that 
would seem to be the inevitable consequence 
of familiarity. 

The crowded and overloaded bark might 
have been compared to the vessel of human 
life, which floats at all times subject to the 
thousand accidents of a delicate and complicated 
machinery; the lake, so smooth and alluring 
in its present tranquillity, but so capable of 
lashing its iron-bound coasts with fury, to a 
treacherous world, whose smile is almost always 
as dangerous as its frown ; and, to complete 
the picture, the idle, laughing, thoughtless, 
and yet inflammable group that surrounded 
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the buffoon, to the unaccountable medley of 
human sympathies, of sudden and fierce pas- 
sions, of fun and frolic, so inexplicably mingled 
with the grossest egotism that enters into the 
heart of man: in a word, to so much that is 
beautiful and divine, with so much that would 
seem to be derived directly from the demons, 
a compound which composes this mysterious 
and dread state of being,' and which we are 
taught, by reason and revelation, is only a pre- 
paration for another still more incomprehen- 
sible and wonderful. 
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CHAPTER V. 



*< How like a fawning publican he looks 1" 

Shylock. 

The change of the juggler^s scene of action 
left the party in the stem of the barge, in 
quiet possession of their portion of the vessel. 
Baptiste and his boatmen still slept among the 
boxes; Maso continued to pace his elevated 
platform above their heads; and the meek- 
looking stranger, whose entrance into the 
barge had drawn so many witticisms from 
Pippo, sate a little apart, silent, furtively ob- 
servant, and retiring, in the identical spot he 
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had occupied throughout the day. With these 
exceptions, the whole of the rest of the travellers 
were crowding around the person of the mounte- 
bank. Perhaps we have not done well, however, 
in classing either of the two just named with 
the more common herd, for there were strong 
points of difference to distinguish both from 
most of their companions. 

The exterior and the personal appointments 
of the unknown traveller, who had shrunk so 
sensitively before the hits of the Neapolitan, 
was greatly superior to those of any other in the 
bark beneath the degree of the gentle, not even 
excepting those of the warm peasant Nicklaus 
Wagner, the owner of so large a portion of the 
freight. There was a decency of air that com- 
manded more respect than it was then usual to 
yield to the nameless, a quietness of demeanour 
that denoted reflection and the habit of self- 
study and self-correction, together with a de- 
ference to others that was well adapted to gain 
friends. In the midst of the noisy, clamorous 
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merrimeut of all arouiid him, his reistrained and 
rebuked manner had won upon the favour of the 
more privileged, who had unavoidably noticed 
the difference, and had prepared the way to a 
more frank communication between the party of 
the noble, and one who, if not their eqiial in the 
usual points of worldly distinction, was greatly 
superior to those among whom he had been 
accidentally cast by the chances of his journey. 
Not so with Maso ; he, apparently, had little 
in common with the unobtruding and silent 
being that sat so near his path, in the short 
turns he was making to and fro across the 
pile of freight: The mariner was much the 
younger, his years sciarcely reaching thirty, 
while the head of the unknown traveller was 
already beginning to be sprinkled with gray. 
The walk, attitudes, and gestures, of the 
former, were also those of a man confident of 
himself, a little addicted to be indifferent to 
others, and far more disposed to lead than to 
follow. These are qualities that it may be 
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thought hi 3 present situation was scarcely 
suited to discover, but they had been made suffi- 
ciently apparent, by the cool, calculating looks 
he threw, from time to time, at the maDceuvres 
commanded by Baptiste, the expressive sneer 
with which he criticised his decisions, and a few 
biting remarks which had escaped him in the 
course of the day, and which had conveyed 
any thing but compliments to the nautical 
skill of the patron and his fresh-water fol- 
lowers. Still there were signs of better stuff 
in this suspicious-looking person than are 
usually seen about men, whose attire, pursuits 
and situation, are so indicative of the world's 
pressing hard upon their principles, as happen- 
ed to be the fact with this poor and unknown 
seaman. Though ill clad, and wearing about 
him the general tokens of a vagrant life, and 
that loose connexion with society that is usually 
taken as sufficient evidence of one's demerits, 
his countenance occasionally denoted thought, 
and, during the day, his eye had frequently 
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wandered towards the group of his more Intel* 
ligent fellow-passengers, as if he found subjects 
of greater interest in their discourse, than in 
the rude pleasantries and practical jokes of 
those nearer his person. 

The high-bred are always courteous, except 
in cases in which presumption repels civility ; 
for they who are accustomed to the privileges 
of station, think far less of their immunities, 
than they, who, by being excluded from the 
fancied advantages, are apt to exaggerate a 
superiority that a short experience would 
show becomes of very questionable value in 
the possession. Without this equitable pro- 
vision of providence, the laws of civilized 
society would become truly intolerable, for, 
if peace of mind, pleasure, and what is usual- 
ly termed happiness, were the exclusive en- 
joyment of those who are rich and honoured, 
there would, indeed, be so crying an in- 
justice in their present ordinances as could 
not long withstand the united assaults of 
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reamn and juBtice. But, happily for the 
relief of the less gifted and the peace of 
the world, the fact is very diiFerent. Wealth 
has its peculiar woes; honours and privileges 
pall in the use ; and, perhaps, as a rule, 
tiiere is less of that regulated contentment, 
which forms the nearest approach to the con- 
dition of the hleHsed of which this unquiet 
state of being is susceptible, among those who 
are usually the most envied by their fellow- 
tieatures, than in any other of the numerous 
^■■adations into which the social scale has been 
divided. He who reads our present legend 
with the eyes that we could wish will find 
in its moral the illustration of this truth ; far, 
if it is our intention to delineate some of 
the wrongs that spring from the abuses of 
the privileged and powerful, we hope equally 
to show how completely they fall short of 
their object, by failing to confer that ex- 
clusive happiness which is the goal that all 
struggle to attain. 
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Neither the Baron de Willading, nor his 
noble friend the Genoese, though educated 
in the opinions of their caste, and necessarily 
under the influence of the prejudices of the 
age, was addicted to the insolence of vulgar 
pride. Their habits had revolted at the coarse*- 
ness of the majority of the travellers, and 
they were glad to be rid of them by the ex- 
pedient of Pippo ; but no sooner did the mo- 
dest, decent air of the stranger who remained, 
make itself apparent, than they felt a desire 
to compensate him for the privations he had 
already undergone, by showing the civilities 
that their own rank rendered so easy and 
usually so grateful. With this view, then, 

as soon as the noisy troupe had departed, 

» 

the Signor Grimaldi raised his beaver, with 
that discreet and imposing politeness which 
equally attracts and repels, and, addressing the 
solitary stranger, he invited him to descend, 
and stretch his legs on the part of the deck 
which had hitherto been considered exclu- 
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sively devoted to the use of his own party. 
The other started, reddened, and looked like 
one who doubted whether he had heard 
aright. 

" These noble gentlemen would be glad 
if you would come down, and take advantage 
of this opportunity to relieve your limbs;" 
said the young Sigismund, raising his own 
athletic arm towards the stranger, to offer its 
assistance in helping him to reach the deck. 

Still the unknown traveller hesitated, in the 
manner of one who fears he might overstep 
discretion, by obtruding heyond the limits im- 
posed by modesty. He glanced furtively up- 
wards at the place where Maso had posted 
himself, and muttered something of an inten- 
tion to profit by its present nakedness. 

" It has an occupant who does not seem 
disposed to admit another,'" said Sigismund, 
smiling ; *' your mariner has a self-possession 
when afloat, that usually gives him the same 
superiority that the well-armed swasher has 
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among the timid in the street. You would 
do well, then, to accept the offer of the no. 
ble Genoese.'*' 

The stranger, who had once or twice been 
called rather ostentatiously by Baptiste the 
Herr Miiller, during the day, as if the pa- 
tron were disposed to let his hearers knoiii 
that he had those who at least bore credit- 
able names, even among his ordinary pas- 
sengers, no longer delayed. He came down 
from his seat, and moved about the deck in 
his usual, quiet, subdued manner, but in a 
way to show that he found a very sensible 
and grateful relief in being permitted to make 
the change. Sigismund was rewarded for this 
act of good-nature by a smile from Adelheid> 
who thought his warm interference in behalf 
of one, seemingly so much his inferior, did 
no discredit to his rank. It is possible that 
the youthful soldier had some secret sentiment 
of the advantage he derived from his kind 
interest in the stranger, for his brow flushed. 
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and he looked more satisfied with himself, after 
this little office of humanity had been per- 
formed. 

" You are better among us here," the baron 
kindly observed, when the Herr Miiller was 
fairly established in liis new situation, " than 
among the freight of the honest Nicklaus 
Wagner, who, Heaven help the worthy pea- 
sant ! has loaded us fairly to the water's edge, 
with the notable industry of his dairy people. 
I like to witness the prosperity of our burgh- 
ers, but it would have been better for us 
travellers, at least, had (here been less of the 
wealth of honest Nicklaus in our company. 
Are you of Berne, or of Zurich ?" 

" Of Berne, Herr Baron." 

" I might have guessed that by finding 
you on the Genfer See, instead of the Wal- 
lenstafter. There are many of the Miillers 
in the Emraen Thai ?" 

" The Herr is right ; the name is fre- 
quent, both in that valley, and in Entlibuch/' 
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^' It is a frequent appellation among us 
of the Teutonick stock. I had many Mul- 
lers in my company, Gaetano, when we lay 
before Mantua. I remember that two of the 
brave fellows were buried in the marshes of 
that low country; for the fever helped the 
enemy as much as the sword, in the life- 
wasting campaign of the year we besieged the 
place.'' 

. The more observant Italian saw that the 
stranger was distressed by the personal na- 
ture of the conversation, and, while he quietly 
assented to his friend's remark, he took oc- 
casion to give it a new direction. 

" You travel, like ourselves, Signore, to get 
a look at these far-famed revels of the Ve- 
vaisans?** 

*^ That, and affairs, have brought me into 
this honourable company ;" answered the Herr 
Miiller, whom no kindness of tone, however, 
could win from his timid and subdued man- 
ner of speaking. " And thou, father," turn- 
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ing to the Augustine, " art journeying to- 
wards thy RiouDtaia residence, after a visit 
of love to the valleys and their people ?" 

The monk of St. Bernard assented to the 
truth of this remark, explaining the manner 
in which his community were accustomed 
annually to appeal to the Uberahty of the 
generous in Switzerland, in behalf of an insti- 
tution that was founded in the interest of hu- 
manity, without reference to distinction of faith. 

" 'Tis a blessed brotherhood," answered the 
Genoese, crossing himself, perhaps as much 
from habit as from devotion, " and the travel- 
ier need wish it well. I have never shared of 
your hospitahty, but all report speaks fairly of 
it, and the title of a brother of San Bernardo, 
should prove a passport to the favour of every 
Christian." 

" Signore," said Maso stopping suddenly, 
and taking his part uninvited in the discourse, 
and yet in a way to avoid the appearance of 
an impertinent interference, " none know this 
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better than I ! A wanderer these many years, 
I have often seen the stony roof of the hoi^ 
pice with as much pleasure as I have ever 
beheld the entrance of my haven, when an 
adverse gale was pressing against my canvass* 
Honour and a rich qu6te to the clavier of the 
convent, therefore, for it is bringing succour to 
the poor and rest to the weary !^ 

As he uttered this opinion Maso decorously 
raised his cap, and pursued his straiten^ 
walk with the industry of a caged tiger. It 
was so unusual for one of his condition to ob- 
trude on the discourse of the fair and noble, that 
the party exchanged looks of surprise ; but, the 
Signor Grimaldi, more accustomed than most 
of his friends to the frank deportment and 
bold speech of mariners, from having dwelt 
long on the coast of the Mediterranean, felt 
disposed rather to humour than to repulse this 
disposition to talk. 

" Thou art a Genoese, by thy dialect, '^ he 
said, assuming as a matter of course the right 
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to question one of years so much fewer, and of 
a condition so much inferior to his own. 

" Signore," returned Maso, uncovering him- 
self again, though his manner betrayed pro- 
found personaj respect rather than the defer- 
ence of the vulgar, " I was born in the city of 
palaces, though it was my fortune first to see 
the light beneath a humble roof. The poorest 
of us are proud of the splendour of Genova la 
Superba, even if its glory has come from our 
own groans." 

The SignorGrimaldi frowned. But, asham- 
ed to permit himself to be disturbed by an 
allusion so vague and perhaps bo unpreme- 
ditated, and more especially coming as it did 
from so insignificant a source, his brow regain- 
ed its expression of habitual composure. 

An instant of reflection, told him it would 
be in better taste to continue the conversation, 
than churlishly to cut it short for so light 



' Thou art too young to have had much 
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connexion, either in advantage or in su£Per- 
ing," he rejoined, " with the erection of the 
gorgeous dwellings to which thou alludest.'^ 

" This is true, Signore ; except as one is 
the better or worse for those who have gone 
before him. I am what I seem, more by the 
acts of others than by any faults of my own. 
I envy not the rich or great, however ; for one 
that has seen as much of life as I, knows the 
difference between the gay colours of the gar- 
ment, and that of the shrivelled and diseased 
skin it conceals We make our feluccas glit- 
tering and fine with paint, when their timbers 
work the most, and when the treacherous 
planks are ready to let in the sea to drown 
us." 

" Thou hast the philosophy of it, young 
man, and hast uttered a biting truth, for those 
who waste their prime in chasing a phantom. 
Thou hast well bethought thee of these matters, 
for, if content with thy lot, no palace of our 
city would make thee happier." 
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" If, Signore, is a meaning word ! — Content 
is like the north-star^we Eeamen steer for it, 
while none can ever reach it !" 

" Am I then deceived in thee, after all ? Is 
thy seeming moderation only aifected; and 
would'st thou be the patron of the bark in 
which fortune hath made thee only a passen- 
ger?" 

" And a bad fortune it hath proved," re- 
lumed Maso, laughing. "We appear fated 
to pass the night in it, for, so far from seeing 
any signs of this land-breeze of which Baptista 
has so confidently spoken, the air seems to have 
gone to sleep as well as the crew. Thou art 
accustomed to this climate, reverend Augustine ; 
is it usual to sec so d«ep a calm on thy Leman 
at this late season ?" 

A question like this was well adapted to 
dFect the speaker's "wish to change the dis- 
course, for it very naturally directed the at- 
tention of all present from a subject that was 
rather tolerated from idleness than interesting 
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in itself to the difiPerent natural phenomena by 
which they were surrounded. The sun-set had 
now fairly passed, and the travellers were at 
the witching moment that precedes the final 
disappearance of the day. A calm so deep 
rested on the limpid lake, that it was not easy 
to distinguish the line which separated the two 
elements, in those places where the blue of the 
land was confounded with the well-known and 
peculiar colour of the Leman. 

The precise position of the Winkelried was 
near mid-way between the shores of Vaud and 
those of Savoy, though nearer to the first 
than to the last. Not another sail was visible 
on the whole of the watery expanse, with the 
exception of one that hung lazily from its yard, 
in a small bark that was pulling towards S . 
Gingoulph, bearing Savoyards returning to 
their homes from the other side of the lake, 
and which, in that delusive landscape, appeared 
to the eye to be within a stoneVthrow of the 
bas^ of the mountain, though, in truth, still 
a weary row from the land. 
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Nature has spread her work on a scale bo 
magni£ceDt in this sublime region that ocular 
deceptions of this character abound, and it re- 
quires time and practice to judge of those mea- 
surements which have been rendered familiar 
in other scenes. In like manner to the bark 
under the rocks of Savoy, there lay another, 
a heavy-moulded boat, nearly in a line with 
Villeneuve, which seemed to float in the air 
instead of its proper element, and whose oars 
were seen to rise and fall beneath a high 
mound, that was rendered shapeless by refrac- 
tion. This was a craft, bearing hay from the 
meadows at the mouth of the Rhone to their 
proprietors in the villages of the Swiss coast. 
A few light boats were pulling about in front 
of the town of Vevey, and a forest of low 
masts and latine yards, seen in the hundred 
picturesque attitudes pecnliar to the rig, crowd- 
ed the wild anchorage that is termed its port. 

An air-line drawn from St. Saphorin to 
Meillerie, would have passed between the spars 
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of the Winkelried, her distance from her 
haven, consequently, a little exceeded a marine 
league. This space might readily have been 
conquered in an hour or two by means of the 
sweeps, but for the lumbered condition of 
the decks, which would have rendered their 
use difficult, and the unusual draught of the 
bark, which would have caused the exertion to 
be painful. As it has been seen, Baptiste pre- 
ferred waiting for the arrival of the nights 
breeze to having recourse to an expedient so 
toilsome and slow. 

We have already said that the point just de- 
scribed was at the place where the Leman fairly 
enters its eastern horn, and where its shores 
possess their boldest and finest faces. On the 
side of Savoy the coast was a sublime wall of 
rocks, here and there clothed with chestnuts 
or indented with ravines and dark glens, 
and naked and wild along the whole line 
of their giddy summits. The villages so fre- 
quently mentioned, and which have become 
VOL. I. H 
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celebrated in these later times by the touch of 
genius, clung to the uneven declivities, their 
lower dwellings laved by the lake, and their 
upper confounded with the rugged faces of the 
mountains. Beyond the limits of the Leman, the 
Alps shot up into still higher pinnacles, occa- 
sionally showing one of those naked excres- 
cences of granite, which rise for a thousand feet 
above the rest of the range — a trifle in the stu- 
pendous scale of the vast piles — and which, in the 
language of the country, are not inaptly termed 
Dents, from some fancied and plausible resem- 
blance to human teetli. The verdant meadows 
of NoviUe, Aigle and Bex, spread for leagues 
between these snow-capped barriers, so dwindled 
to the eye, however, that the spectator believed 
that to be a mere bottom, which was, in truth, a 
broad and fertile plain. Beyond these again, 
came the celebrated pass of St. Maurice, where 
the foaming Rhone dashed between two abut- 
ments of rock, as if anxious to eflFect its exit 
before the superincumbent mountains could 
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come together, and shut it out for eyer from the 
inviting basin to which it was hurrying with a 
never-ceasing din. Behind this gorge, so cele- 
brated as the k^y of the Valais, and even of the 
Alps in the time of the conquerors of the 
world, the back-ground took a character of holy 
mystery. The shades of evening lay thick in 
that enormous glen, which was sufficiently large 
to contain a sovereign state, and the dark piles of 
mountain beyond were seen in a hazy, confused 
array. The setting was a grey boundary of 
rocks, on which fleecy clouds rested, as if tired 
with their long and high flight, and on which 
the parting day still lingered soft and lucid. 
One cone of dazzling white towered over all. 
It resembled a bright stepping-stone between 
heaven and earth, the heat of the hot sun fall- 
ing innocuously against its sides, like the cold 
and pure breast of a virgin repelling those 
treacherous sentiments which prove the ruin 
of a shining and glorious innocence. Across 
the summit of this brilliant and cloud-like peak, 

H 2. 
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which formed the most distant object in the 
▼iew, ran the imaginary line that divided Italy 
from the regions of the north. Drawing nearer, 
and holding its course on the opposite shores 
the eye embraced the range of rampart-like 
rocks that beetle over Villeneuve and Chillon, 
the latter a snow-white pile that seemed to rest 
partly on the land and partly on the water. On 
the vast debris of the mountains clustered 
the hamlets of Clarens, Montreux, Ch&telard, 
and all those other places, since rendered so 
familiar to the reader of fiction by the vivid 
pen of JRousseau. Above the latter village the 
whole of the savage and rocky range receded, 
leaving the lake-shore to vine-clad cotes that 
gtretch away far to the west. 

This scene, at all times alluring and grand, 
was now beheld under its most favourable 
auspices. The glare of day had deserted all 
that belonged to what might be termed the 
lower world, leaving in its stead the mild 
hues, the pleasing shadows, and the varying 
tints of twilight. It is. true that a hundred 
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ch&lets dotted the Alps, or those mountain 
pasturages which spread themselves a thou- 
sand fathoms above the Leman, on the foun^ 
Nation of rock that lay like a wall behind 
Montreux, shining still with the brightness of 
a bland even, but all below was fast catching 
the more sombre colours of the hour. 

As the transition from day to night grew 
more palpable, the hamlets of Savoy became 
gray and hazy, the shades thickened around 
the bases of the mountains in a manner to 
render their forms indistinct and massive, and 
the milder glory of the scene was transferred 
to their summits. Seen by sim-light, thes^ 
noble heights appear a long range of naked 
granite, piled on a foundation .of chestnut- 
covered hills, and buttressed by a few such 
salient spurs as are perhaps necessary to give 
variety and agreeable shadows to their acclivi- 
ties. Their outlines were now drawn in those 
waving Unes that the pencil of Raphael would 
have loved to sketch,, dark, distinct, and ap- 
pearing to be carved by art. The inflected and 
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capricious edges of the rocks stood out in 
high relief against a back-ground of pearly 
sky, resembling so much ebony wrought into 
every fantastic curvature that a wild and 
vivid fancy could conceive. Of all the wonder- 
ful and imposing sights of this extraordinary 
region, there is perhaps none in which there 
is so exquisite an admixture of the noble, the 
beautiful, and the bewitching, as in this view 
of these natural arabesques of Savoy, seen at 
the solemn hour of twilight. 

The Baron de WiUading and his friends 
stood uncovered, in reverence of the sub- 
lime picture, which could only come from 
the hands of the Creator, and with unalloyed 
enjoyment of the bland tranquillity of the hour. 
Exclamations of pleasure had escaped them, 
as the exhibition advanced ; for the view, like 
the shifting of scenes, was in a constant state 
of transition under the waning and changing 
light, and each had eagerly pointed out to 
the others some peculiar charm of the view. 
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The sight was, in sooth, of a nature to pre- 
clude selfishness, no one catching a glimpse that 
he did not wish to be shared by alL V6vey, 
their journey, the fleeting minutes, and their 
disappointment, were all forgotten in the de- 
light of witnessing this evening landscape, and 
the silence was broken only to express those 
feelings of delight which had long been upper- 
most in every bosom. 

" I dofl^ my beaver to thy Switzerland, friend 
Melchior,'' cried the Signor Orimaldi, after di* 
recting the attention of Adelheid to one of 
the peaks of Savoy^ of which he had just re- 
marked that it seemed a spot where an angel 
might love to alight in his visits to the earth ; 
^^ if thou hast much of this, we of Italy must 
look to it, or — ^by the shades of our fathers ! 
we shall lose our reputation for natural beauty. 
How is it, young lady ; hast thou many of 
these sun-sets at Willading ? or, is this, after 
all, but an exception to what thou seest 
in common — as much a matter of astonish- 
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ment to thyself, as — ^by San Francesco ! good 
Marcelli, we must even own, it is to thee and 
meP 

Adelheid laughed at the old noble^s good- 
humoured rhapsody, but, much as she loved 
her native land, she could not pervert the 
truth by pretending that the sight wa^ one 
to be often met with. 

** If we have not this, however, we have our 
glaciers, our lakes, our cottages, our ch&lets, 
our Oberland, and such glens as have an eter- 
nal twilight of their own.'' 
. ^*Ay, my true-hearted and pretty Swiss, 
this is well for thee who wilt affirm that a 
drop of thy snow-water is worth a thousand 
limpid springSi or thou art not the true child 
of old Melchior de Willading ; but it is lost 
on the cooler head of one who has seen other 
lands. Father Xavier, thou art a neutral, for 
thy dwelling is on the dividing ridge between 
the two countries, and I appeal to thee to 
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know if these Helvetians have much of this 
quality of evening ?"' 

The worthy monk met the question in the 
spirit with which it was asked, for the elasti* 
city of the air, and the heavenly tranquillity 
and bewitching loveliness of the hour, well dis^ 
posed him to be joyous. 

^*' To maintain my character as an impartial 
judge,'' he answered, " I will say that each 
region has its own advantages. If Switzerland 
is the most wonderful and imposing, Italy is 
the most winning. The latter leaves more 
durable impressions and is more fondly cherish-^ 
ed. One strikes the senses, but the other slowly 
winds its way into the a£Pections ; and he who 
has freely vented his admiration in exclama-^ 
tions and epithets in one, will, in the end, want 
language to express all the secret longings, 
the fond recollections, the deep repinings, that 
he retains for the other.*" 

** Fairly reasoned, friend Melchior, and like 

H 5 
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an able umpire, leaving to each his share 
of consolation and vanity. Herr Miiller, dost 
thou agree in a decision that gives thy much- 
vaunted Switzerland so formidable a rival P^ 

^* Signore,'' answered the meek traveller, 
^^ I see enough to admire and love in both, as 
is always the fact with that which God hath 
formed. This is a glorious world for the 
happy, and most might be so, could they sum- 
mon courage to be innocent.'^ 

^^ The good Augustine will tell thee that 
this bears hard on certain points of theology, 
m which our common nature is treated with 
but indifferent respect. He that would con- 
tinue innocent must struggle hard with his 
propensities." 

The stranger was thoughtful, and Sigis- 
mund, whose eye had been earnestly riveted on 
his face, thought that it denoted more of peace 
than usual. 

" Signore," rejoined the Herr Miiller, when 
time had been given for reflection, ^^ I believe it 
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is good for us to know unhappiness. He that 
is permitted too much of his own will gets 
to be headstrong, and, like the overfed bul* 
lock, difficult to be managed ; whereas, he who 
lives under the displeasure of his feUow-crea* 
tures is driven to look closely into himself, 
and comes, at last, to chasten his spirit by de- 
tecting its faults.^ 

" Art thou a follower of Calvin ?" demanded 
the Augustine suddenly, surprised to hear opi- 
nions so healthful in the mouth of a dissenter 
from the true church. 

^^ Father, I belong neither to Rome nor to 
the religion of Geneva. I am a humble wor- 
shipper of Ood, and a believer in the blessed 
mediation of his holy Son.^ 

" How ! — Where dost thou find such senti* 
ments out of the pale of the church ?^' 

^^ In mine own heart. This is my temple, 
holy Augustine, and I never enter it with* 
out adoration for its Almighty founder. A 
cloud was over the roof of my father at my 
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birth, and I have not been permitted to minr* 
gle much with men ; but the solitude of my 
life has driven me to study my own nature, 
which I hope has become none the worse for 
the examination. I know I am an unworthy 
and sinful man, and I hope others are as much 
better than I as their opinions of themselves 
would give reason to think.'' 

The words of the Herr Miiller, which lost 
none of their weight by his unaffected and 
quiet manner, excited curiosity. At first, 
most of the listeners were disposed to believe 
him one of those exaggerated spirits who ex- 
alt themselves by a pretended self-abasement, 
but his natural, quiet, and thoughtful deport- 
ment soon produced a more favourable opinion* 
There was a habit of reflection, a retreating 
inward look about his eye, that revealed the 
character of oine long and truly accustomed to 
Jook more at himself than at others, and which 
.wrought singularily in his behalf. 

"We may not all have these flattering 
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opinions of ourselves that thy words would 
seem to imply, Signor Miiller,'' observed the 
Genoese, his tone changing to one better suited 
to soothe the feelings of the person addressed^ 
while a shade insensibly stole over his own 
venerable features ; " neither are all at peace 
that so seem* If it will be any consolation 
to thee to know that others are probably no 
more happy than thyself, I will add that I 
have known much pain, and that, too, amid 
circumstances which most would deem fortunate^ 
and which, I fear, a great majority of mankind 
might be disposed to envy.'' 

*' I should be base indeed to seek consolation 
in such a source ! I do not complain, Signore^ 
though my whole life has so passed that I can 
hardly say that I enjoy it. It is not easy to 
smile when we know that all frown upon us ; 
else could I be content. As it is, I rather feel 
than repine," 

'^ This is a most singular condition of the 
mind;'' whispered Adelheid to young Sigis^ 
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round; for both had been deeply attentive 
listeners to the calm but strong language of 
the Herr Miiller. The young man did not 
answer, and his fair companion saw, with sur- 
prise, that he was pale, and with difficulty 
noticed her remark with a smile. 

*^ The frowns of men, my son," observed 
the monk, ^^ are usually reserved for those who 
offend its ordinances. The latter may not be 
always just, but there is a common sentiment 
which refuses to visit innocence, even in the 
narrow sense in which we understand the word, 
with undeserved displeasure.**' 

The Herr Miiller looked earnestly at the 
Augustine, and he seemed about to answer; 
but, checking the impulse, he bowed in submis- 
sion. At the same time, a wild, painful smile 
gleamed on his face. 

" I agree with thee, good canon,'' rejoined 
the simple-minded baron : " we are much ad- 
dicted to quarrelling with the world, but, after 
all, when we look closely into the matter, it will 
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commonly be found that the cause of our griev- 
ances exists in ourselves.^ 

" Is there no Providence, father ?'' exclaimed 
Adelheid a little reproachfully for one of her 
respectful habits and great filial tenderness. 
" Can we recall the dead to life, or keep those 
quick whom God is pleased to destroy ?^ 

" Thou hast me, girl ! — there is a truth in 
this that no bereaved parent can deny !^ 

This remark produced an embarrassed pause, 
during which the Herr Miiller gazed furtively 
about him, looking from the face of one to that 
of another, as if seeking for some countenance 
on which he could rely. But he turned away 
to the view of those hiUs which had been so 
curiously wrought by the finger of the Al- 
mighty, and seemed to lose himself in their 
contemplation. 

'^ This is some spirit that has been bruised 
by early indiscretion,'' said the Signor Orimal- 
di, in a low voice, " and whose repentance is 
strangely mixed with resignation. I know 
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not whether such a man is most to be envied 
or pitied. There is a fearful mixture of resig-, 
nation and of suffering in his air.*^ 

'* He has not the mien of a stabber or a 
knave,'* answered the baron. " If he comes 
truly of the Miillers of the Emmen Thai, or 
even of those of Entlibuch, I should know^^ 
something of his history. They are warm 
burghers, and mostly of fair name. It is true, 
that in my youth one of the family got out of 
favour with the councils, on account of some 
concealment of their lawful claims in the way 
of revenue, but the man made an atonement 
that was deemed sufficient in amount, and the 
matter was forgotten. It is not usual, Herr 
Miiller, to meet citizens in our canton who go 
for neither Rome nor Calvin,'*' 

^^ It is not usual, mein Herr, to meet men 
placed as I am. Neither Rome nor Calvin is 
sufficient for me ;— I have need of God !" 

" I fear thou hast taken life ?'* 

The stranger bowed, and his face grew livid. 
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seemingly with the intensity of his own thoughts^ 
Melchior de Willading so disliked the expres* 
sion, that he turned away his eyes in uneasiness. 
The other glanced frequently at the forward 
part of the bark, and he seemed struggling hard 
to speak, but, for some strong reason, unable 
to effect his purpose. Uncovering himself, at 
length, he said steadily, as if superior to shame^ 
while he fully felt the import of his communi- 
cation, but in a voice that was cautiously sup- 
pressed — 

" I am Balthazar, of your canton, Herr 
Baron, and I pray your powerful succour, 
should those untamed spirits on the forecastle 
come to discover the truth. My blood hath 
been made to curdle to-day while listening to 
their heartless threats and terrible maledic-^ 
tions. Without this fear, I should have kept 
my secret, — for God knows I am not proud of 
my office!" 

The general and sudden surprise, accompa- 
nied as it was by a common movement of aver-» 
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don, induced the Signor Grimaldi to demand 
the reason. 

^^ Thy name is not in much favour appa* 
r^itly, Herr Miiller, or Herr Balthazar, which- 
ever it is thy pleasure to be called,^ observed 
the Genoese, casting a quick glance around the 
circle. There is some mystery in it, that to 
me needs explanation.*^ 

^^ Signore, I am the headsman of Beme.^ 
Though long schooled in the polished 
habits of his high condition, which taught him 
ordinarily to repress strong emotions, the Sig- 
nor Grimaldi could not conceal the start which 
this unexpected announcement produced, for 
he had not escaped the usual prejudices of men. 

" Truly, we have been fortunate in our 
associate, Melchior,^ he said drily, turning 
without ceremony from the man whose modest, 
quiet mien had lately interested him so 
much, but whose manner he now took to be 
assumed, — ^few pausing to investigate the mo- 
tives of those who are condemned^ of opinion : 
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— " here has been much excellent and useful 
morality thrown away upon a very unworthy 
subject r 

The baron received the intelligence of the 
real name of their travelling companion with 
less feeling. He had been greatly puzzled to 
account for the singular language he had heard, 
and he found relief in so brief a solution of the 
difficulty. 

^^ The pretended name, after all, then, is 
only a cloak to conceal the truth ! I knew 
the Miillers of the Emmen Thai so well, that 
I had great difficulty in fitting the character 
which the honest man gave of himself fairly 
upon any one of them all. But it is now clear 
enough, and doubtless Balthazar has no great 
reason to be proud of the turn which Fortune 
has played his family in making them execu- 
tioners.'" 

'^ Is the office hereditary P^^ demanded the 

Genoese, quickly. 

*^ It is. Thou knowest that we of Berne 
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have great respect for ancient usages. He that 
is bom to the Biirgerschaft will die in the ex- 
ercise of his rights, and he that is bom out of 
its venerable pale must be satisfied to live out 
pf it, unless he has gold or favour. Our in* 
dtitutions are a hint from nature, which leaves 
men as they are created, preserving the order 
and harmony of society by venerable and well- 
defined laws, as is wise and necessary. In na- 
ture, he that is bom strong remains strong, and 
he that has little force must be content with 
his feebleness."" 

The Signor Grimaldi looked like one who 
felt contrition. 

'^ Art thou, in truth, an hereditary execu- 
tioner ?^ he asked, addressing Balthazar him- 
self. 

" Signore, I am : else would hand of mine 
have never taken life. 'Tis a hard duty tp 
perform, even under the obligations and penal- 
ties of the law ;— otherwise, it were accursed !*" 

" Thy fathers deemed it a privilege V* 
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« We su£Per for their error : Signore, the 
sins of the fathers, in our case, have indeed 
been visited on the children to the latest gene- 
rations.^ 

The countenance of the Genoese grew bright- 
er, and his voice resumed the polished tones in 
which he usually spoke. 

" Here has been some injustice of a cer- 
tainty," he said, " or one of thy appearance 
would not be found in this cruel position. 
Depend on our authority to protect thee, 
should the danger thou seemest to apprehend 
really occur. Still the laws must be respected, 
though not always of the rigid impartiality that 
we might wish. Thou hast owned the imper^ 
fection of human nature, and it is not won- 
derful that its work should have flaws." 

" I complain not now of the usage, which 
to roe has become habit, but I dread the un- 
tamed fury of these ignorant and credulous 
men, who have taken a wild fancy that my pre- 
sence .might bring a curse upon the bark."" 
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There are accidental situations which 
contain more healthful morals than can be 
drawn from a thousand ingenious and plausible 
homilies, and in which facts, in their naked 
simplicity, are far more eloquent than any 
meaning that can be conveyed by words. 
Such was the case with this meek and unex- 
pected appeal of Balthazar. All who heard 
him saw his situation under very different 
C(dours from those in which it would have 
been regarded had the subject presented itself 
under ordinary circumstances. A common and 
painful sentiment attested strongly against 
the oppression that had given birth to his 
wrongs, and the good Melchior de Willading 
himself wondered how a case of this striking 
injustice could have arisen under the laws of 
Berne. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks, 
A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors^ heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 
All scattered in the bottom of the sea. 

Richard III. 

The flitting twilight was now on the wane, 
and the shades of evening were gathering fast 
over the deep basin of the lake. The figure of 
Maso, as he continued to pace his elevated plat- 
form, was drawn dark and distinct against 
the southern sky, in which some of the last 
rays of the sun still lingered, but objects on 
both shores were getting to be confounded 
with the shapeless masses of the mountains. 
Here and there a pale star peeped out, though 
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most of the vault that stretched across the 
confined horizon was shut in by dusky clouds. 
A streak of dull, unnatural light was seen in 
the quarter which lay above the meadows of 
the Rhone, and nearly in a direction with the 
peak of Mont Blanc^ which, though not vi- 
sible from this portion of the Leman, was 
known to lie behind the ramparts of Savoy, 
like a monarch of the hills entrenched in his 
citadel of rocks and ice. 

The change, the lateness of the hour, and 
the unpleasant reflections left by the short dia- 
logue with Balthazar, produced a strong and 
common desire to see the end of a navigation 
that was beginning to be irksome. Those objects 
which had lately yielded so much and so pure 
a delight were now getting to be black and 
menacing, and the very sublimity of the scale 
on which Nature had here thrown together her 
elements was an additional source of uncer- 
tainty and alarm. Those fairy-like, softly- 
delineated, natural arabesques, which had so 
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lately been dwelt upon with rapture, were 
now converted into dreary crags that seemed 
to beetle above the helpless bark, giving un- 
pleasant admonitions of the savage and in- 
hospitable properties of their iron-bound baseer, 
which were known to prove destructive to all 
who were cast against them while the ele- 
ments were in disorder. 

These changes in the character of the scene, 
which in some respects began to take the as- 
pect of omens, were uneasily witnessed by all 
in the stem of the bark, though the careless 
laughter, the rude joke, and the noisy cries, 
which from time to time arose on the forecastle, 
sufficiently showed that the careless spirits it 
held were still indulging in the coarse enjoy- 
ments most suited to their habits. One indi- 
vidual, however, was seen stealing from the 
crowd, and establishing himself on the pile of 
freight, as if he had a mind more addicted to 
reflection, and less disposed to unmeaning 
revelry, than most of those whom he had just 
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abandoned. This was the Westphalian student, 
who, wearied with amusements that were below 
the level of his acquirements, and suddenly 
struck with the imposing aspect of the lake 
and the mountains, had stolen apart to muse 
on his distant home and the beings most dear 
to him, under an excitement that suited those 
morbid sensibilities which he had long encourag- 
ed by a very subtle metaphysical system of phi- 
losophy. Until now, Maso had paced his lofty 
post with his eye fixed chiefly on the heavens in 
the direction of Mont Blanc, occasionally turn- 
ing it, however, over the motionless bulk of the 
bark, but when the student placed himself 
across his path, he stopped and smiled at the 
abstracted air and riveted regard with which 
the youth gazed at a star, 

" Art thou an astronomer, that thou lookest 
so closely at yonder shining world?" demanded 
II Maledetto, with the superiority that the 
mariner afloat is wont successfully to assume 
over the unhappy wight of a landsman, who is 
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very liable to admit his own impotency on the 
novel and dangerous element : — *^ the astro- 
loger himself would not study it more 
deejdy.'^ 

^* This is the hour agreed upon between me 
and one that I love to bring the ujiseen 
princifde of our spirits together, by com- 
muning through its medhim.^'* 

^^ I have heard of such means of intercourse. 
Dost see more than others by reason of such 
an asi^tant ?^' 

^^ I see the object which is gazed upon, at 
this moment, by kind blue eyes that have often 
looked upon me in affection. When we are 
in a strange land, and in a fearful situation, 
such a communion has its pleasures !"" 

Maso laid his hand upon the shoulder of the 
student, which he pressed with the force of a 
vice. 

*^ Thou art right,^ he said, moodily ; ^^ make 

the most of thy firiendships> and, if thare 

are any that love thee, tighten the knot by 

i2 
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all the means thou hast. None know the curse 
of being deserted in this selfish and cruel battle 
of interests better than I ! Be not ashamed 
of thy star, but gaze at it till thy eye-strings 
crack. See the bright eyes of her that loves 
thee in its twinkling, her constancy in its 
lustre, and her melancholy in its sadness ; lose 
not the happy moments, for there will soon 
be a dark curtain to shut out its view.^ 

The Westphalian was struck with the sin- 
gular energy as well as with the poetry of the 
mariner, and he distrusted the obvious allu- 
sion to the clouds, which were, in fact, fast 
covering the vault above their heads. 

*^ Dost thou like the night ?"" he demanded, 
turning from his star in doubt. 

« It might be fairer. This is a wild region, 
and your cold Swiss lakes sometimes become 
too hot for the stoutest seaman^s heart. Oaze 
at thy star, young man, while thou mayest, 
and bethink thee of the maiden thou lovest 
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BXid of all her kindness; we are on a crazy 
water, and pleasant thoughts should not be 
lightly thrown away." 

Maso walked away, leaving the student 
alarmed^ uneasy at he knew not what, and 
yet bent with childish eagerness on regarding 
the little luminary that occasionally was still 
seen wading among volumes of vapour. At 
this instant, a shout of unmeaning, clamorous 
merriment arose on the forecastle. 

11 Maledetto did not remain any longer on 
the pile, but abandoning it to the new occu- 
pant, he descended among the silent, thoughtful 
party who were in possession of the cleared 
space near the stern. It was now so dark 
that some little attention was necessary to dis- 
tinguish faces, even at trifling distances. But, 
by means of moving among these privileged 
persons with great coolness and seeming in- 
difference, he socMi succeeded in placing him- 
self near the Genoese and the Augustine. 
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Signore,^ he said, in Italian, raisii^ his 
cap to the former with the same marked re- 
spect as before, though it was evidently no 
easy matter to impress him with the d^erence 
that the obscure usually feel for the great — 
*^ this is likely to prove an unfortunate end to 
a voyage that began with so fair appearances. 
I could wish that your eccellenza, with all 
this noble and fair company, was safely landed 
in the town of V^vey." 

^^Dost thou mean that we have cause to 
fear more than delay ?^' 

*^ Signore, the mariner^s life is one of une- 
qual chances : now he floats in a lazy calm, 
and presently he is tossed between heaven and 
earth, in a way to make the stoutest heart 
sick. My knowledge of these waters is not 
great, but there are signs making themselves 
seen in the sky, here above the peak that lies 
in the direction of Mont Blanc, that would 
trouble me, were this ouir own blue but 
treacherous Mediterranean.^ 
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*^ What thinkest thou of this, father ; a 
long residence in the Alps must have given 
thee some insight into their storms ?" 

The Augustine had been grave and thought* 
ful from the moment that he ceased to con« 
verse with Balthazar. He, too, had been 
struck with the omens, and, long used to study 
the changes of the weather, in a region where 
the elements sometimes work their will on 
a scale commensurate with the grandeur of 
the mountains, his thoughts had been anx- 
iously recurring to the comforts and security 
of some of those hospitable roofs in the city 
to which they were bound, and which were 
always ready to receive the clavier of St. Ber- 
nard, in return for the services and self- 
denial of his brotherhood. 

" With Maso, I could wish we were safely 
landed,^' answered the good canon ; ** the in- 
tense heat that a day like this creates in our 
valleys and on the lakes so weakens the sub- 
strata, or foundations of air, that the cold masses 
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which collect around the glaciers sometimes 
descend like avalanches from their heights, 
to fill the vacuum. The shock is fearful, even 
to those who meet it in the glens and among 
the rocks, but the plunge of such a column of 
air upon one of the lakes is certain to be 
terrible/' 

^^ And thou thinkest there is danger of one 
of these phenomena at present ?'' 

'^ I know not ; but I would we were housed ! 
That unnatural light above, and this deep 
tranquillity below, which surpasses an ordi- 
nary calm, have already driven me to my 
aves.^' 

" The reverend Augustine speaks like a 
book-man, and one who has passed his time, 
up in his mountain-convent, in study and re- 
flection,'' rejoined Maso ; " whereas the reasons 
I have to offer savour more of the seaman''s 
practice. A calm like this, will be followed, 
sooner or later, by a commotion in the at- 
mosphere. I like not the absence of the breeze 
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from the land, on which Baptista counted so 
surely, and, taking that symptom with the 
signs of yonder hot sky, I look soon to see 
this extraordinary quiet displaced by some 
violent struggle among the winds. Nettuno, 
too, my faithful dog, has given notice, by the 
manner in \vhich he snu£Fs the air, that we 
are not to pass the night in this motionless 
condition.'*' 

" I had hoped ere this to be quietly in 
our haven. What means yonder bright light ? 
Is it a star in the heavens, or does it merely 
lie against the side of the. huge mountain ?" 

" There shines old Roger de Blonay !'' cried 
the Baron, heartily ; " he knows of our being 
in the bark, and he has fired his beacon that 
we may steer by its light." 

The conjecture seemed probable, for, while 
the day remained, the castle of Blonay, seated 
on the bosom of the mountain that shelters 
Vevey to the north-east, had been plainly vi- 
sible. It had been much admired, a pleasing 

I 5 
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object in a view that was so richly studded 
with hamlets and caatlea, and Adelheid had 
pointed it out to Sigismund as the immediate 
goal of her journey. The lord of Blonay being 
apprized of the intended visit, nothing was more 
probable than that he, an old and tried friend 
of Melchior de Willading's, should show this 
sign of impatience; partly in compliment to 
those whom he expected, and partly as a 
signal that might be really useful to those 
who navigated the Leman, in a night that 
threatened so much murky obscurity. 

The Signor Grimaldi rightly deemed the 
circumstances grave, and, calling to him his 
friend and Sigismund, he communicated the ap- 
prehensions of the monk and Maso. A braver 
man than Melchior de Willading did not dwell 
in all Switzerland, but he did not hear the 
gloomy predictions of the Genoese without 
shaking in every limb. 

"My poor enfeebled Adelheid!" he said, 
yielding to a father's tenderness : " what will 
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become of this frail plant, if exposed to a 
tempest in an unsheltered bark ?'^ 

** She will be with her father, and with her 
father^s friend,'' answered the maiden herself; 
for the narrow limits to which they were ne- 
cessarily confined, and the sudden burst of 
feeling in the parent, which had rendered him 
incautious in pitching his voice, made her the 
mistress of the cause of alarm. ^* I have 
heard enough of what the good Father Xavier 
and this mariner have said, to know that we 
are in a situation that might be better ; but 
am I not with tried friends ? I know already 
what the Herr Sigismund can do in behalf 
of my life, and, come what may, we have all a 
beneficent guardian in One, who will not leave 
any of us to perish without remembering we 
are his children.*^ 

^^ This girl shames us all,^' said the Signor 
Grimaldi ; ** but it is often thus with these 
fragile beings, who rise the firmest and noblest 
in moments when prouder man begins to de» 
spair. They put their trust in Ood, who is 
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a prop to sustain even those who are feebler 
than our gentle Adelheid. But we will not 
exaggerate the causes of apprehension^ which, 
after all, may pass away like many other 
threatening dangers, and leave us hours of 
felicitation and laughter in return for a few 
minutes of fright.'' 

" Say, rather of thanksgiving,'' observed the 
clavier, " for the aspect of the heavens is get- 
ting to be fearfully solemn. Thou, who art a 
mariner — hast thou nothing to suggest?" 

" We have the simple expedient of our 
sweeps, father ; but, after neglecting their use 
so long, it is now too late to have recourse 
to them. We could not reach Vevey by such 
means, with this bark loaded to the water's 
edge, before the night would change, and, 
the water once fairly in motion, they could 
not be used at all." 

" But we have our sails," put in the Geno- 
ese ; " they at least may do us good service 
when the wind shall come." 
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Maso shook his head, but he made no an- 
swer. After a brief pause, in which he seemed 
to study the heavens still more closely, he went 
to the spot where the patron yet lay lost in 
sleep, and shook him rudely. — " Ho ! Baptista ! 
awake ! there is need here of thy counsel and 
of thy commands/^ 

The drowsy owner of the bark rubbed his 
eyes, and slowly regained the use of his fa- 
culties. 

*' There is not a breath of wind," he mut- 
tered ; " why didst awake me, Maso ? — One 
that hath led thy life should know that sleep 
is sweet to those who toil.*" 

" Ay, 'tis their advantage over the pam- 
pered and idle. Look at the heavens, man, and 
let us know what thou thinkest of their ap- 
pearance. Is there the stuff in thy Wiukel- 
ried to ride out a storm like this we may 
have to encounter .'^" 

^' Thou talkest like a foolish quean, that has 
been frightened by the fluttering of her own 
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poultry. The lake was never more calm, 
or the bark in greater safety." 

« Dost see yonder bright light ; here, over 
the tower of thy Vevey church?" 

" Ay, 'tis a gallant star ! and a fair sign for 
the mariner." 

" Fool, 'tis a hot flame in Roger de Blonay's 
beacon. They begin to see that we are in 
danger on the shore, and they cast out their 
signals to give us notice to be active. They 
think us bestirring ourselves like stout men, 
and those used to the water, while, in truth, we 
are as undisturbed as if the bark were a rock 
that might laugh at the Leman and its waves. 
The man is benumbed," continued Maso, 
turning away towards the anxious listeners ; 
" he will not see ^hat which is getting to be 
but too plain to all the others in his vessel." 

Another idle and general laugh from the 
forecastle came to contradict this opinion of 
Maso's, and to prove how easy it is for the 
ignorant to exist in security, even on the brink 
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of destruction. This was the moment, when na* 
ture gave the first of those signals that were 
intelligible to vulgar capacities. The whole 
vault of the heavens was now veiled, with 
the exception of the spot, so often named, 
which lay nearly above the brawling torrents of 
the Rhone. This fiery opening resembled a 
window admitting of fearful glimpses into the 
dread preparations that were making up among 
the higher peaks of the Alps. A flash of red 
quivering light was emitted, and a distant, 
rumbling rush, that was not thunder, but 
rather resembled the wheelings of a thou- 
sand squadrons into line, followed the flash. 
The forecastle was deserted to a man, and 
the hillock of freight was again darkly seen 
peopled with crouching human forms. Just 
then the bark, which had so long lain in a 
state of complete rest, slowly and heavily 
raised its bows, as if labouring under its great 
and unusual burthen, while a sluggish swell 
passed beneath its entire length, lifting the 
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whole mass, foot by foot, and passing away 
by the stern, to cast itself on the shores of 
Vaud. 

^^ ^Tis madness to waste the precious mo- 
ments longer !^^ said Maso hurriedly, on whom 
this plain and intelligent hint was not lost. 
>^ Signori, we must be bold and prompt, or 
we shall be overtaken by the tempest unpre- 
pared. I speak not for myself, since, by the aid 
of this faithful dog, and favoured by my own 
arms, I have always the shore for a hope. 
But there is one in the bark I would wish to 
save, even at some hazard to myself. Bap- 
tista is unnerved by fear, and we must act for 
ourselves or perish !" 

** What wouldest thou.?^ demanded the Sig- 
nor Grimaldi ; " he that can proclaim the 
danger should have some expedient to divert 
it?" 

" More timely exertion would have given 
us the resource of ordinary means; but, like 
those who die in their sins, we have foolishly 
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wasted most precious minutes. We must 
lighten the bark, though it cost the whole of 
her freight/' 

A cry from Nicklaus Wagner announced 
that the spirit of avarice was still active as 
ever in his bosom. Even Baptista, who bad 
lost all his dogmatism and his disposition to 
command, under the imposing omens which 
had now made themselves apparent even to 
him, loudly joined in the protest against this 
waste of property. It is rare that any sudden 
and extreme proposal, like this of Maso's, meets 
with a quick echo in the judgments of those to 
whom the necessity is unexpectedly presented. 
The danger did not seem sufficiently imminent 
to have recourse to an expedient so decided; 
and, though startled and aroused, the untamed 
spirits of those who crowded the menaced pile 
were rather in a state of uneasiness, than of that 
fierce excitement to which they were so capable 
of being wrought, and which was in some de- 
gree necessary to induce even them, thriftless 
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and destitute as they were, to be the agoits of 
effecting so great a destruction of property. 
The project of the cool and calculating Maso 
would ther^ore have failed entirely, but for 
another wheeling of those airy squadrons, and a 
second wave whidi lifted the groaning bark 
until the loosened yards swung creaking above 
their heads. The canvass flapped, too, in the 
darkness, like some huge bird of prey fluttering 
its feathers previously to taking wing. 

^^ Holy and just Ruler of the land and the 
sea !^ exclaimed the Augustine, ^^ remember 
thy repentant children, and have us, at this 
awful moment, in thy omnipotent protection !^ 

^^ The winds are come down, and even the 
dumb lake sends us the signal to be ready !*" 
shouted Maso. ^^ Ov^board with the freight, 
if ye would live !" 

A sudden heavy plunge into the water, 
proved that the mariner was in earnest. Not* 
withstanding the imposing and awful signs 
with which they were surrounded, every in- 
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dividual of the nameless herd bethought him 
of the pack that contained his own scanty 
worldly effects, and there was a general and 
quick movement, with a view to secure them. 
As each man succeeded in effecting his own ob* 
ject, he was led away by that community of 
feeling which rules a multitude. The common 
rush was believed to be with a view to succour 
Maso, though each man secretly knew the 
falsity of the impression as respected his own 
particular case; and box after box b^an to 
tumble into the water, as new and eag^ re- 
cruits lent themselves to the task. The im- 
pulse was quickly imparted from one to an- 
other, until even young Sigismund was ac- 
tive in the work. On these slight accidents 
do the most important results depend, when 
the hot impulses that govern the mass obtain 
the ascendant. 

It is not to be supposed that either Baptiste, 
or Nicklaus Wagner, witnessed the waste of 
their joint effects with total indifference. So 
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far from this, each used every exertion in his 
power to prevent it, not only by his voice 
but with his hands. One menaced the law*- 
the other threatened Maso with condign punish- 
ment for his interference with a patron's rights 
and duties; but their remonstrances were utter- 
ed to inattentive ears. Maso knew himself to 
be irresponsible by situation, for it was not an 
easy matter to bring him within the grasp of 
the authorities ; and as for the others, most of 
them were far too insignificant to feel much 
apprehension for a reparation that would be 
most likely, if it fell at all, to fall on those who 
were more able to bear it. Sigismund alone 
exerted himself under a sense of his liabilities ; 
but he worked for one that was far dearer 
to him than gold, and little did he bethink him 
of any other consequences than those which 
might befall the precious life of Adelheid de 
Willading. 

The meager packages of the common passen- 
gers had been thrown in a place of safety, with 
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the sort of unreflecting instinct with which we 
take care of our limbs when in danger. This 
timely precaution permitted each to work with 
a zeal that found no drawback in personal 
interest, and the effect was in proportidfi. A 
hundred hands were busy, and nearly as many 
throbbing hearts lent their impulses to the 
accomplishment of the one important object. 
Baptiste and his people, aided by labourers 
of the port, had passed an entire day in heap- 
ing that pile on the deck of the Winkelried^ 
which was now crumbling to pieces with a 
rapidity that seemed allied to magic. The 
patron and Nicklaus Wagner bawled them- 
selves hoarse, with uttering useless threats and 
deprecations, for by this time the labourers in 
the work of destruction had received some 
such impetus as the rolling stone acquires 
by the increased momentum of its descent. 
Packages, boxes, bales, and everything that 
came to hand, were hurled into the water fran- 
tically, and without other thought than of the 
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necessity of lightening the groaning bark of its 
burthen. The agitation of the lake, too, was 
regularly increasing, ware following wave^ in a 
manner to cause the vessel to jnteh heavily, as 
it rose upon the coming or sunk with the re* 
ceding swelL At length, a shout announced 
that, in one portion of the pile, the deck was 
attained f 

The work now proceeded with greater secu- 
rity to those engaged, for, hitherto the motioo 
of the bark, and the unequal footings frequent- 
ly rendered dieir situations, in the darkness 
and confusion, to the last degree hazardous. 
Maso now abandoned his own active agency in 
the toil, for no sooner did he see the others 
fairly and zealously enlisted in the undertake- 
ing, than he ceased his personal efforts to 
give those directions which, coming from one 
accustomed to the occupation, were far more 
valuable than any service that could be derived 
from a single arm. 

" Thou art known to me, Signor Maso,^ said 
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Baptiste, hoarse with bis impotent efforts to 
restrain the torrent, ^^ and thou shalt answer 
for this, as well as for other of thy crimes, so 
soon as we reach the haven of Vevey !'' 

^^ Dotard ! thou would'st carry thyself and 
all with thee, by thy narrowness of spirit, to a 
port from which, when it is once entered, none 
ever sail again/' 

" It lieth between ye both,^ rejoined Nick- 
laus Wagner ; ^^ thou art not less to blame 
than these madmen, Baptiste. Hadst thou left 
the town at the hour named in our conditions, 
this danger could not have overtaken us.^' 

^^ Am I a god to command the winds ! I 
would that I had never seen thee or thy cheeses, 
or that thou wouldst relieve me of thy presence^ 
and go after them into the lake.**^ 

^^ This comes of sleeping on duty ; nay, I 
know not but that a proper use of the oars 
would still bring us in, in safety, and without 
necessary harm to the property of any. Noble 
Baron de Willading, here may be occasion for 
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your testimony, and, as a citizen of Berne, I 
pray you to heed well the circumstances.'' 

Baptiste was not in a humour to bear these 
merited reproaches, and he rejoined upon the 
aggrieved Nicklaus in a manner that would 
speedily have brought their ill-timed wran- 
gle to an issue, had not Maso passed rudely 
between them, shoving them asunder with the 
sinews of a giant. This repulse served to keep 
the peace for the moment, but the wordy' war 
continued with so much acrimony and with so 
many unmeasured terms, that Adelheid and her 
maids, pale and terror-struck by the surround- 
ing scene as they were, gladly shut their ears, to 
exclude epithets of such bitterness and menace 
that they curdled the blood. Maso passed on 
among the workmen, when he had interposed 
between the disputants. He gave his orders 
with perfect self-possession, though his under- 
standing eye perceived that, instead of magnify- 
ing the danger, he had himself not fully antici. 
pated its extent. The rolling of the waves was 
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now incessant, and the quick, washing rush 
of the water, a sound familiar, to the seaman, 
announced that they had become so large 
that their summits broke, sending their lighter 
foam ahead. There were symptoms^ too, 
which proved that their situation was under- 
stood by those on the land. Lights were 
flashing along the strand near V^vey^ and it 
was not difiBcult to detect, even at the dis- 
tance at which they lay, the evidences of a 
strong feeling among the people of the town. 

^^ I doubt not that we have been seen,^' said 
Melchior de Willading, ^* and that our friends 
are busy in devising means to aid us. Roger 
de Blonay is not a man to see us perish with- 
out an effort, nor would the worthy bailiff, 
Peter Hofmeister, be idle, knowing that a bro- 
ther of the biirgerschaft, and an old school 
associate, hath need of his assistance.*" 

^^ None can. come to us, without running an 
equal risk with ourselves,"^ answered the Ge- 
noese. ^^ It were better that we should be left 
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to our own exertions. I like the coolness of 
this unknown mariner, and I put my faith in 
Godr 

A new shout proclaimed that the deck had 
been gained, on the other side of the bark« 
Much the greater part of the deck-load bad 
now irretrievably disappeared, and the move- 
ments of the relieved vessel were more livdy 
and sane. Maso called to him one or two of 
the regular crew, and together they rolled up 
the canvass, in the manner peculiar to the 
latine rig ; for a breath of hot air, the first of 
any sort that had been felt for many houirs, 
passed athwart the bark. This duty was per- 
formed, as canvass is known to be furled at 
need, but it was done securely. Maso then 
went among the labourers again, encouraging 
them with his voice, and directing their efforts 
with his counsel. 

" Thou art not equal to thy task,^' he said, 
addressing one who was vainly endeavouring 
to roll a bale to the side of the vessel, a little 
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apart from the rest of the busy crowd ; ^^ thou 
wilt do better to assist the others, than to waste 
thy force here.'*' 

^^ I feel the strength to remove a mountain ! 
Do we not work for our lives ?'' 

The mariner bent forward, and looked into 
the other'^s face. These frantic and ill-directed 
e£Ports came from the Westphalian student. 

'^ Thy star has disappeared,^ he rejoined, 
smiling— -for Maso had smiled in scenes far 
more imposing, than even that with which he 
was now surrounded. 

*^ She gazes at it still; she thinks of one 
that loves her, who is journeying. far from the 
fatherland.^ 

'* Hold i . Since thou wilt have it so, I will 
help thee to cast this bale ipto the water. Place 
thine arm thus; an ounce of well-directed force 
is worth a pound that acts against itself.^ 

Stooping together, their united strength did 
that which had baffled the single efforts of the 
scholar. The package rdled to the gangway, 

k2 
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and the German, frenzied with excitement, 
shouted aloud ! The bark lurched, and the 
bale went over the side, as if the lifeless mass 
were suddenly possessed with the desire to per- 
form the evolution which its inert weight had 
so long resisted. Maso recovered his footing, 
which had been deranged by the unexpected 
movement, with a seaman's dexterity, but his 
companion was no longer at his side. Kneeling 
on the gangway, he perceived the dark bole 
disappearing in the element, with the feet of the 
Weslphalian dragging after. He bent forward 
to grasp the rising body, but it never returned 
to the surface, being entangled in the cords, or, 
what was equally probable, retained by the 
frantic grasp of the student, whose mind had 
yielded to the awful character of the night. 

The life of II Maledetto had been one of great 
vicissitudes and peril. He had often seen men 
pass suddenly into the other state of existence, 
and had been calm himself amid the cries, the 
groans, and, what is far more appalling, the 
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execrations of the dying, but never before had 
he witnessed so brief and silent an end. For 
more than a minute, he hung suspend^ over 
the dark and working water, expecting to see 
the student return ; and, when hopawas reluct- 
antly abandoned, he arose to his feet, a startled 
and admonished man. Still discretion did not 
desert him. He saw the uselessness, and even 
the danger, of distracting the attention of the 
workmen, and the ill-fated scholar was permit- 
ted to pass away without a word of regret or 
a comment on his fate. None knew of his 
loss but the wary mariner, nor was his person 
missed by any of those who had spent the day 
in his company. But she to whom he had 
plighted his faith on the banks of the Elbe long 
gazed at that pale star, and wept in bitterness 
that her feminine constancy met with no return. 
Her true affections long outlived their object, 
for his image was deeply enshrined in a warm 
female heart. Dayi^, weeks, months, and years 
passed for her in the wasting cheerlessness of 
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hope deferred, but the dark Leman never gave 
up its secret, and he to whom her lover's fate 
alone was known little bethought him of an 
accident which, if not forgotten, was but one 
of many similar frightful incidents in his 
eventful career. 

Maso re-appeared among the crowd, with 
the forced composure of one who well knew 
that authority was most efficient when most 
calm. The command of the vessel was now 
virtually with him, Baptiste, enervated by the 
extraordinary crisis, and choking with passion, 
being utterly incapable of giving a distinct or a 
useful order. It was fortunate for those in the 
bark that the substitute was so good, for more 
fearful signs never impended over the Leman 
than those which darkened the hour. 

We have necessarily consumed much time 
in relating these events, the pen not equalling 
the activity of the thoughts. Twenty minutes, 
however, had not passed since the tranquillity 
of the lake was first disturbed, and so great had 
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been the exertions of those in the Winkelried, 
•that the time appeared to be shorter. But, 
though it had been so well employed, neither 
had the powers of the air been idle. The un- 
natural opening in the heavens was shut, and, 
at short intervals, those fearful wheelings of the 
aerial squadrons were drawing nearer. Thrice 
had fitful breathings of warm air passed over 
the bark, and occasionally, as she plunged into 
a sea that was heavier than common, the faces 
of those on board were cooled, as it might be 
with some huge fan. These were no more, 
however, than sudden changes in the atmo- 
sphere, of which veins were displaced by the 
distant struggle between the heated air of the 
lake and that which had been chilled on the 
glaciers, or, they were the still more simple 
result of the violent agitation of the vessel. 

The deep darkness which shut in the vault, 
giving to the embedded Leman the appearance 
of a gloomy, liquid glen, oontributed to the aw- 
ful sublimity of the night. The ramparts of 
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Savoy were barely distinguishable from the fly- 
ing clouds, having the appearance of black 
walls, seemingly within reach of the hand,; 
while the more varied and softer c6tes of Vaud 
lay an indefinable and sombre mass, less me- 
nacing, it is true, but equally confused and 
unattainable. 

Still the beacon blazed in the grate of old 
Roger de Blonay, and flaring torches glided 
along the strand. The shore seemed alive with 
human beings, able as themselves to appre- 
ciate and to feel for their situation. 

The deck was now cleared j and the travel- 
lers were collected in a group between the 
masts. Pippo had lost all his pleasantry under 
the dread signs of the hour, and Conrad, trem- 
bling with superstition and terror, was free 
from hypocrisy. They, and those with them, 
discoursed on their chances, on the nature of 
the risks they ran, and on its probable causes. 

^^ I see no image of Maria, nor even a pitiful 
lamp to any of the blessed, in this accursed 
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bark!^*^ said the juggler, after several had 
hazarded their quaint and peculiar opinions. 
^' Let the patron come forth, and answer for 
his negligencei'' 

The passengers were about equally divided 
between those who dissented from and those 
who worshipped with Rome. This proposal, 
therefore, met with a mixed reception. The 
latter protested against the neglect, while the 
former, equally under the influence of abject 
fear, were loud in declaring that the idolatry 
itself might cost them all their lives. 

*' The curse of Heaven alight on the evil 
tongue that first uttered the thought !^ nrot- 
tered the trembling Pippo between his teeth, 
too prudent to fly openly in the face of so 
strong an opposition, and yet too credulous 
not to feel the omission in every nerve — 
'< Hast nothing by thee, pious Conrad, that 
may avail a Christian ?'^ 

The pilgrim reached forth his hand with a 
rosary and cross. The sacred emblem passed 
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from mouth to mouth, among the believers, 
with a zeal little short of that they had mani- 
fested in unloading the deck. Encouraged by 
this sacrifice, they called loudly upon Baptiste 
to present himself. Confronted wiith these un- 
nurtured spirits, the patron shook in every 
Umb, for, between anger and abject fear^ his self- 
command had by this time absolutely deserted 
him. To the repeated appeals to procure a. 
light, that it might be placed before a picture 
of the mother of Ood which Conrad produced, 
he objected his Protestant faith, the impos- 
sibility of maintaining the flame while the bark 
pitched so violently, and the divided opinions 
of the passengers. The Catholics bethought 
them of the country and influence of Maso, and 
they loudly called upon him, for the love of Ood ! 
to come and enforce their requests. But the 
mariner was occupied on the forecastle, lower- 
ing one anchor after another into the water, 
passively assisted by the people of the bark, 
who wondered at a precaution so useless, since 
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no rope could reach the bottom, even while 
they did not dare deny his orders. Something 
was now said of the curse that had alighted on 
the vessel, in consequence of its patron's inten- 
tion to embark the headsman. Baptiste trem- 
bled to the skin of his crown, and hia Uood 
crept with a superstitious awe. 

** Dost think there can really be aught in 
this !^ he asked, with parched lips and^ falter- 
ing tongue. 

All distinction of faith was lost in the general 
ridicule. Now the Westphalian was gone, 
there was not a man among them to doubt that 
a navigation, so accompanied, would be cursed. 
Baptiste stammered, muttered many incoherent 
sentences, and finally, in his impotency, he 
permitted the dangerous secret to escape him. 

The intelligence that Balthazar was among 
them produced a solemn and deep silence. 
The fact, however, furnished as conclusive evi- 
dence of the cause of their peril to the minds 
of these untutored beings, as a mathematician 
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could have received from the happiest of his 
deinonatrations. New light broke in upon 
them, and the ominous stillness was followed 
by a general demand for the patron to point 
out the man. Obeying this order, partly under 
the influence of a terror that was allied to bis 
moral weakness, and partly in bodily fear, he 
shoved the headsman forward, substituting the 
person of the proscribed man for his own, and, 
profiting by the occasion, he stole out of the 
crowd. 

When the Herr Miiller, or as he was now 
known and called, Balthazar, was rudely pushed 
into the hands of these ferocious agents of aiiper- 
Htition, the apparent magnitude of the disco- 
very induced a general and breathless pause. 
Like the treacherous calm that had to long 
reigned upon the lake, it was the precursor of a 
fearful and violent e:cplosion. Little was said, 
for the occaeion was too ominous tor a display 
of Tulgar feeling, but Conrad, Pippo, and one 
or two more, silently raised the fancied oifender 
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in their arms, and bore him desperately towards 
the side of the bark. 

" Call on Maria^ for the good of thy soul !'' 
whispered the Neapolitan, with a strange mixr 
ture of christian zeal, in the midst of all his 
ferocity. 

The souiid of words like these usually coh-> 
veys th^ idea of charity and love, but, notwith- 
standing this gleam of hope, Balthazar still 
found himself borne toward his fate. 

On quitting the throng that clustered toge- 
ther in a dense body between the masts, Bap- 
tiste encountered his old antagonist Nicklaus 
Wagner. The fury which had so long been 
pent in his breast suddenly found vent, and^ 
in the madness of the moment, he struck 
him. The stout Bernese grappled his assailant^ 
and the struggle became fierce as that of 
brutes. Scandalized by such a spectacle, of- 
fended by the disrespect, and ignorant of what 
else was passing near— for the crowd had utter-^ 
ed its resolutions in the suppressed voices of 
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men determined— the Baron de Willading auci 
the Signor Grimaldi advanced with dignity 
and firmness to prevent the shameful strife. 
At this critical moment the vdce of Balthazar 
was heard above the roar of the coming wind, 
not calling on Maria, as he had been admo- 
nished, but appealing to the two old nobles to 
save him. Sigismund sprang forward like a 
lion, at the cry, but too late to reach those who 
were about to cast the headsman from the 
gangway, he was just in time to catch the 
body, by its garments, when actually sailing in 
the air* By a vast effort of strength its direc- 
tion was diverted. Instead of alighting in the 
water, Balthazar encountered the angry com- 
batants, who, driven back on the two nobles, 
forced the whole four over the side of the bark 
into the water. 

The struggle between the two bodies of air 
ceased, that on the surface of the lake yielding 
to the avalanche from above, and the tempest 
came howling upon the bark. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



-and now the glee 



Of tbe loud hills shakes with their mountain-mirth. 

Byron. 

It is necessary to recapitulate a little, in 
order to connect events. The signs of the 
hour had been gradually but progressively in- 
creasing. While the lake was unruffled, a 
stillness so profound prevailed, that sounds 
from the distant port, such as the heavy fall 
of an oar, or a laugh from the waterman, had 
reached the ears of those in the Winkelried, 
bringing with them the feeling of security, and 
the strong charm of a calm at even. To these 
succeeded the gathering in the heavens, and the 
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roaring of the winds, as they came rushing 
down the sides of the Alps, in their first descent 
into the basin of the Leman. As the sight 
grew useless, except as it might study the dark 
omens of the impending vault, the sense of 
hearing became doubly acute, and it had been a 
powerful agent in heightening the vague but 
acute apprehensions of the travellers. The 
rushes of the wind, which at first were broken, 
at intervals resembling the roar of a chimney- 
top in a gale, had soon reached the fearful 
grandeur of those aerial wheelings of squadrons, 
to which we have more than once alluded, pass- 
ing off in dread mutterings, that, in the deep 
quiet of all other things, bore a close affinity 
to the rumbling of a surf upon the sea-shore. 
The surface of the lake was first broken after 
one of these symptoms, and it was this infalli- 
ble sign of a gale which had assured Maso there 
was no time to lose. This movement of the 
element in a calm is a common phenomenon on 
waters that are mucli environed with elevated 
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and irregular head-lands, and it is a certain 
proof that wind is on some distant portion of 
the sheet. It occurs frequently on the ocean, 
too, where the mariner is accustomed to find a 
heavy sea setting in one direction, the effects of 
some distant storm, while the breeze around 
him is blowing in its opposite. It had been 
succeeded by the single rolling swell, like the 
outer circle of waves produced by dropping a 
stone into the water, and the regular and in- 
creasing agitation of the lake, until the element 
broke as in a tempest, and that seemingly of 
its own volition, since not a breath of air was. 
stirring. This last and formidable symptom 
of the force of the coming gust, however, had 
now become so unequivocal, that, at the mo- 
ment when the three travellers and the patron 
fell from her gangway, the Winkelried, to use 
a seaman's phrase, was literally wallowing in 
the troughs of the seas. . 

A dull unnatural light preceded the winds, 
and notwithstanding the previous darkness. 
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the nature of the accident was fully apparent 
to all. Even the untamed spirits that had 
just been bent upon so fierce a sacrifice to their 
superstitious dread, uttered cries of horror, 
while the piercing shriek of Adelheid sounded, 
in that fearful moment, as if beings of super- 
human attributes were riding in the gale. The 
name of Sigismund was heard, too, in one of 
those wild appeals that the frantic suffer to 
escape them, in their despair. But the in- 
terval between the plunge into the water 
and the swoop of the tempest was so short, 
that, to the senses of the travellers, the whole 
seemed the occurrence of the same teeming 
moment. 

Maso had completed his work on the fore- 
castle, had seen that other provisions which he 
had ordered were duly made, and had reached 
the tiller, just in time to witness and to under- 
stand all that occurred. Adelheid and her female 
attendants were already lashed to the principal 
masts, and ropes were given to the others 
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around her, as indispensable precautions; for 
the deck of the bark, now cleared of every par- 
ticle of its freight, was as exposed and as 
defenceless against the power of the wind, as a 
naked heath. Such was the situation of the 
Winkelried, when the omens of the night 
changed to the dread reality. 

Instinct, in cases of sudden and unusual dan- 
ger, must do the office of reason. There was 
no necessity to warn the unthinking but panic- 
struck crowd to provide for their own safety, 
for every man in the centre of the barge threw 
his body flat on the deck, and grasped the cords 
that Maso had' taken care to provide for that 
purpose, with the tenacity with which all who 
possess life cling to the means of existence. 
The dogs gave beautiful proofs of the secret 
and wonderful means that nature has imparted, 
to answer the ends of their creation. Old 
Uberto crouched, cowering, and oppressed with 
a sense of helplessness, at the side of his 
master, while the Newfoundland follower of the 
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mariner went leaping from gang-way to gang- 
way, snuffing the heated air, and barking wild- 
ly, as if he would challenge the elements to 
close for the strife. 

A vast body of warm air had passed unheeded 
athwart the bark, daring the minute that pre- 
ceded the inlended sacrifice of Balthazar. It 
was the forerunner of the hurricane, which had 
chased it from the bed where it had been sleep- 
ing, since the warm and happy noon-tide. Ten 
thousand chariots at their speed could not have 
equalled the rumbling that succeeded, when 
the winds came booming over the lake. As if 
too eager to permit anything within their fangs 
to escape, they brought with them a wild, dull 
light, which filled wliile it clouded the atmo- 
sphere, and which, it was scarcely fanciful to 
imagine, had been hurried down, in their vortex, 
from those chill glaciers, where they had so long 
been condensing their forces for the present 
descent. The waves were not increased, but 
depressed by the pressure ofthia atmospheric 
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column, though it took up hogsheads of water 
from their crests, scattering it in fine pene-^ 
trating spray, till the entire space between 
the heavens and the earth seemed saturated 
with its particles. 

The Winkelried received the shock at a mo- 
ment when the lee-side of her broad deck was 
wallowing in the trough, and its weather was 
protruded on the summit of a swell. The wind 
howled, when it struck the pent limits, as if 
angered at being thwarted, and there was a roar 
under the wide gangways, resembling that of 
lions. The reeling vessel was raised in a man- 
ner to cause those on board to believe it about to 
be lifted bodily from the water, but the ceaseless 
rolling of the element restored the balance. 
Maso afterwards a£Brmed that nothing but this 
accidental position, which formed a sort of lee, 
prevented all in the bark from being swept from 
the deck, before the fir^t gust of the hurricane. 
Sigismund had heard the heart-rending appeal 
of Adelheid, and, notwithstanding the awful 
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Strife of the elements and the fearful character < 
of the nighty he alone breasted the shock on his 
feet. Though aided by a rope, and bowed like 
a reed, his herculean frame trembled under the 
shock, in a way to render even his ability to 
resist seriously doubtful. But, the first blast 
expended, he sprang to the gangway, aiid leap* 
ed into the cauldron of the lake unhesitatingly, 
and yet in the possession of all his faculties. 
He was desperately bent on saving a life so 
dear to Adelheid, or on dying in the attempt. 

Maso had watched the crisis with a seaman^s 
eye, a seaman^s resources, and a seaman^s cool- 
ness, lie had not refused to quit his feet, but 
kneeling on one knee, he pressed the tiller 
down, lashed it, and clinging to the massive 
timber, faced the tempest with the steadiness of 
a water-god. There was sublimity in the 
intelligence, deliberation, and calculating skiU, 
with which this solitary, unknown, and nearly 
hopeless, mariner obeyed his professional in- 
stinct, in that fearful concussion of the ele- 
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ments, which, loosened from every restraint^ 
now appeared abandoned to their own wild and 
fierce will. He threw aside his cap, pushed 
forward his thick but streaming locks, as 
veils to protect his eyes, and watched the first 
encounter of the wind, as the wary but sullen 
lion keeps his gaze on the hostile elephant. 
A grim smile stole across his features, when he 
felt the vessel settle again into its watery bed^ 
after that breathless moment in which there 
had been reason to fear it might actually be 
lifted from its proper element. Then the pre- 
caution, which had seemed so useless iand in- 
comprehensible to others, came in play. The 
bark made a fearful whirl from the spot where 
it had so long lain, yielding to the touch 
of the gust like a vane turning on its pivot, 
while the water gurgled several streaks on 
deck. But the cables were no sooner taut than 
the numerous anchors resisted, and brought 
the bark head to wind. Maso felt the yielding 
of the vessePs stern, as she swung furiously 
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round, and he cheered aloud. The trembling 
of the timbers, the dashing against the pointed 
beak, and that high jet of water, which shot up 
over the bows and fell heavily on the forecas- 
tle, washing aft in a flood, were so many evi- 
dences that the cables were true. Advancing 
from his post, with some such dignity as a 
master of fence displays in the exercise of his 
art, he shouted for his dog. 

" Nettuno ! — Nettuno ! — where art thou, 
brave Nettuno ?'' 

The faithful animal was whining near him, 
unheard in that war of the elements. He 
waited only for this encouragement to act. 
No sooner was his mastery's voice heard than, 
barking bravely, he snuffed the gale, dashed 
to the side of the vessel, and leaped into the 
boiling lake. 

When Melchior de Willading and his friend 
returned to the surface, after their plunge, it 
was like men making their appearance in a 
world abandoned to the infernal humours of 
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the fiends of darkness. The reader will under- 
stand it was at the instant of the swoop of 
the winds, that has just been detailed, for 
what we have taken so many pages to describe 
in words, scarce needed a minute of time iil 
the accomplishment. 

Maso knelt on the verge of the gangway, 
sustaining himself by passing an arm around a 
shroud, and, bending forward, he gazed into 
the cauldron of the lake with aching eyes. 
Once or twice, he thought he heard the stifled 
breathing of one who struggled with the raging 
water; but, in that roar of the winds, it was 
easy to I>e deceived. He shouted encourage- 
ment to his dog, however, and gathering a 
small rope rapidly, he made a heaving coil of 
one of its ends. This he cast far from him, 
with a peculiar swing and dexterity, hauling-in, 
and repeating the experiments, steadily and 
with unwearied industry. The rope was ne- 
cessarily thrown at hazard, for the misty light 
prevented more than it aided vision; and the 
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ho^vling pf the powers of the air filled his. ears 
with sounds that resembled the laugh of devils. 
In the cultivation of the youthful manly ex- 
ercises, neither of the old nobles had neglected 
the useful skill of being able to buffet with the 
waves. But both possessed what was far better, 
in such a strait, than the knowledge of a swim- 
mer, in that self-command and coolness in emer- 
gencies which they are apt to acquire, who pass 
their time in encountering the hazards and in 
overcoming the difficulties of war. Each re- 
tained a sufficiency of recollection, therefore, on 
coming to the surface, to understand his situa- 
tion, and not to increase the danger by the ill- 
directed and frantic efforts that usually drown 
the frightened. The case was sufficiently de- 
sperate, at the best, without the additional 
risk of distraction, for the bark had already 
drifted to some unseen spot, that, as respects 
them, was quite unattainable. In this uncer- 
tainty, it would have been madness to steer 
amid the waste of waters, as likely to go wrong 
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as right, and they limited their efforts to mu- 
tual support and encouragement, placing their 
trust in God. 

Not so with Sigismund. To him the roaring 
tempest was mute, the boiling and hissing lake 
had no horrors, and he had plunged into the 
fathomless Leman as recklessly as he could 
have leaped to land. The shriek, the " Sigis- 
mund ! oh, Sigismund l*^ of Adleheid, was in 
his ears, and her cry of anguish thrilled on 
every nerve. The athletic young Swiss was a 
practised and expert swimmer, or it is impro- 
bable that even these strong impulses could 
have overcome the instinct of self-preservation. 
In a tranquil basin, it would have been no 
extraordinary or unusual feat for him to con- 
quer the distance between the Winkelried and 
the shores of Vaud; but, like all the others, 
on casting himself into the water, he was obliged 
to shape his course at random, and this, too, 
amid such a driving spray as rendered even re- 
spiration difficult. As has been said, the waves 
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were compressed into their bed rather than aug- 
mented by the wind, but, had it been otherwise, 
the mere heaving and setting of the element, 
while it obstructs his speed, offers a support 
rather than an obstacle to the practised swim- 
mer. 

Notwithstanding all these advantages, the 
strength of his impulses, and the numberless 
occasions on which he had breasted the surges of 
the Mediterranean, Sigismund, on recovering 
from his plunge, felt the fearful chances of the 
risk he ran, as the stern soldier meets the ha- 
zards of battle, in which he knows if there 
is victory there is also death. He dashed the 
troubled water aside, though he swam blindly, 
and each stroke urged Iiim farther from the 
bark, his only hope of safety. He was between 
dark rolling mounds, and, on rising to their 
.summits, a hurricane of mist made him glad to 
sink again within a similar shelter. The break- 
ing crests of the waves, which were glancing off 
in foam, also gave him great annoyance, for 
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such was their force that, more than once, he 
was hurled helpless as a log before them. 
Still he swam boldly, and with strength ; nature 
having gifted him with more than the usual 
physical energy of man. But, uncertain in his 
course, unable to see the length of his own body, 
and pressed hard upon by the wind, even the 
spirit of Sigismund Steinbach could not long 
withstand so many adverse circumstances. He 
had already turned, wavering in purpose, think- 
ing to catch a glimpse of the bark in the direc- 
tion he had come, when a dark mass floated 
immediately before his eyes, and he felt the cold 
clammy nose of the dog, scenting about his 
face. The admirable instinct, or we might bet- 
ter say, the excellent training of Nettuno, told 
him that his services were not needed here, and, 
barking with wild delight, as if in mockery of 
the infernal din of the tempest, he sheered aside, 
and swam swiftly on. A thought flashed like 
lightning on the brain of Sigismund. His best 
hope was in the inexplicable faculties of this 
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animal. Throwing forward an arm, he seized 
the bushy tail of the dog, and suffered hiinself 
to be dragged ahead, he knew not whither, 
though he seconded the movement with his 
iiwn exertions. Another bark proclaimed that 
the experiment was successful, and voices, ris- 
ing as it were from the water, close at hand, 
announced the proximity of human beings. 
The brunt of the hurricane was past, and the 
washing of the waves, which had been stilled 
by the roar and the revelry of the winds, again 
became audible. 

The strength of the two struggling old men 
was sinking fast. The Signor Grimaldi had, 
thus far, generously sustained his friend, who 
was less expert than himself in the water, aud 
he continued to cheer him with a hope he did 
not feel himself, nobly refusing to the last to 
separate their fortunes. 

" How dost find thyself, old Melchior ?" he 
asked. "Cheer thee, friend — I think there is 
succour at hand." 
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The water gurgled at the mouth of the baron, 
who was near the gasp. 

" 'Tis late — bless thee, dearest G^aetano^-^ 
Grod be with my child -—my Adelheid^-^poor 
Adelheid!^' 

The utterance of this precious name, under 
a^&ther^s agoiiy of spirit, naost probably saved 
his lifci The sinewy arm of Sigismund, di- 
rected by the words^ grasped his dress, and 
he felt at once that a new and preserving 
power had interposed between him and the 
caverns of the lake. It was time, for the water 
had covered the face of the failing baron, ere 
the muscular arm of the youth came to perform 
its charitable office. 

" Yield thee to the dog, Signore,'' said Sigis- 
mund, clearing his mouth of water to speak 
calmly, once assured of his own burthen ; *^ trust 
to his sagacity, and,-^«^od keep us in mind! 
— all may yet be well P 

The Signor Grimaldi retained sufficient pre- 
sence of mind to follow this advice, and' it was 
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probably quite as fortunate that his friend had 
so far lost his conGciousness, as to become an 
unresisting burthen in the hands of Sigismund. 

" Netluno ! — gallant Nettuno .'" — swept past 
them on the gale for the first time, the partial 
hushing of the winds permitting the clear 
call of Maao to reach so far. The sound di- 
rected the efforts of Sigismund, though the 
dog had swum steadily away the moment he 
had the Genoese in his gripe, and with a cer- 
tainty of manner that showed he was at no loss 
for a direction. 

But Sigismund had taxed his powers too 
far. He, who could have buffeted an ordinary 
sea for hours, was now completely exhausted 
by the unwonted exertions, the deadening in- 
fluence of the tempest, and the log-like weight 
of his burthen. He would not desert the father 
of Adelheid, and yet each fainting and useless 
stroke told him to despair. The dog had al- 
ready disappeared in the darkness, and he was 
even uncertain again of the true position of the 
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bark. He prayed in agony for a single glimpse 
of the rocking masts and yards, or to catch one 
syllable of the cheering voice of Maso. But 
in both his wishes were vain. In place of 
the former, he had nought but the veiled 
misty light, that had come on with the hurri- 
cane ; and, instead of the latter, his ears were 
filled with the washing of the waves and the 
roars of the gusts. The blasts now descended 
to the surface of the lake, and now went whirl- 
ing and swelling upward, in a way to lead the 
listener to fancy that the viewless winds might, 
for once, be seen. For a single painful instant, 
in one of those disheartening moments of de- 
spair that will come over the stoutest, his hand 
was about to relinquish its hold of the baron, 
and to make the last natural struggle for life ; 
but that fair and modest picture of maiden 
loveliness and truth, which had so long haunted 
his waking hours and adorned his night- dreams, 
interposed to prevent the act. After this brief 
and fleeting weakness, the young man seemed 
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endowed with new energy. He swam stronger, 
and with greater a]iparent advantage than before. 
" Nettuno— gallant Nettuno!" — again drove 
over him, bringing -with it the chilling cer- 
tainty, that, turned from his course by the 
rolling of the water, he had thrown away 
these desperate efforts, by taking a direction 
which led him from the bark. While there 
was the smallest appearance of success, no diffi- 
culties, of whatever magnitude, could entirely 
extinguish hope; but when the dire conviction 
that he had been actually aiding, instead of 
diminishing, the danger, pressed upon Sigis- 
niund, he abandoned his efforts. The most he 
endeavoured or hoped to achieve, was to keep 
his own head and that of his companion above 
the fatal element, while he answered the cry 
of Maso with a shout of despair. 

"Nettuno — gallant Nettuno!" — again flew 
past on the gale. 

This cry might have been an answer, or it 
might merely be the Italian encouraging his 
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dog to bear on the body, with which it was 
already loaded. Sigismund uttered a shout, 
which he felt must be the last. He struggled 
desiperately, but in vain: the world and its 
allurements were vanishing from his thoughts, 
whe^ a dark line whirled over him, and fell 
thrashing upon the very wave which covered 
his face. An instinctive grasp caught it, and 
the young soldier felt himself impelled ahead. 
He had seized the rope which the mariner had 
not ceased to throw, as the fisherman casts his 
line, and he was at the side of the bark^ before 
his confused faculties enabled him to under- 
stand the means employed for his rescue. 

Maso took A hasty turn with the rope, and, 
stooping forward, favoured by a roll of the 
vessel, he drew the Baron de Willading upon 
deck. Watching his time, he repeated the 
experiment, always with admirable coolness and 
dexterity, placing Sigismund also in safety. 
The former wdS immediately dragged senseless 
to the centre of the bark, where he received 
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those attentions that had just been eagerly 
nfferei to the Signiar Grimaldi, and with the 
same happy results. But Sigismund, motioned 
all away from himself, knowing that their 
eaves were needed elsewhere. He staggered 
forward a few paces, and then, yielding to a 
complete exhaustion of his powers, he fell at 
full length on the wet planks. He long lay 
panting, speechless, and unable to move, with 
a sense of death on his frame. 

"Nettuno! gallant, gallant Nettuno!" — 
shouted the indefatigable Maso, still at his 
post on the gangway, whence he cast hia rope 
with unchanging perseverance. The fitful 
winds, which had already played so many fierce 
antics that eventful night, sensibly lulled, and, 
giving one or two sighs, as if regretting that 
they were about to be curbed again by that 
Almighty master, from whose benevolent hands 
they had so furtively escaped, as suddenly 
ceased blowing. The yards creaked, swinging 
loosely above the crowded deck, and the dull 
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washing of water filled the ear. To these 
diminished sounds were to be adcH^hlMiark- 
ing of the dog, who was still abroad in the 
darkness, and a struggling noise like the broken 
and smothered attempts of human voices. Al- 
though the time appeared an age to all who 
awaited the result, scarcely five minutes bad 
elapsed since the accident occurred and the 
hurricane had reached them. There was stiU 
hope, therefore, for those who yet remained in 
the water. Maso felt the eagerness of one who 
had already been successful beyond his hopes, 
and, in his desire to catch some guiding signal, 
he leaned forward, till the rolling lake washed 
into his face. 

" Ha ! gallant— gallant Nettuno r 
Men certainly spoke, and that near him. 
But the sounds resembled words uttered be- 
neath a cover. The wind whistled, too, though 
but for moment, and then it seemed to sail 
upward into the dark vault of the heavens. 
Nettuno barked audibly, and his master an- 
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swered with another shout, for the sympathy of 
man in his kind is inextinguishable. 

" My brave, my noble Nettuno !" 

The stillness was now im|X)sing, and Maso 
h^ard the dog growl. This ill-omened signal 
Was undeniably foUowed by smothered voices. 
The latter became clearer, as if the mocking 
winds were willing that a sad exhibition of 
human frailty should be known, or, what is 
more probable> violent passion had awakened 
stronger powers of speech. This much the 
mariner understood. 

^* Loosen thy grasp, accursed Baptiste {" 

" Wretch, loosen thine own }^ 

" Is God nought with thee ?" 

" Why dost throttle so, infernal Nicklaus ?^' 

« Thou wilt die damned !" 

" Thou chokest — villain — pardon ! — pair- 
don !'' 

He heard no more. The merciful elements 
interposed to drown the appalling strife. Once 
or twice the dog howled, but the tempest came 
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across the Leman again in its ndght, as if 
the short pause had been made merely to take 
breath. The winds took a new direction, and 
the bark, still held by its anchors, swung wide 
off from its former position, tending in towards 
the mountains of Savoy. During the first 
burst of this new blast, even Maso was glad 
to crouch to the deck, for millions of infinitely 
fine particles were lifted from the lake, and 
driven on with th^ atmosphere with a violence 
to take away his breath. The danger of being 
swept before the furious tide of the driving 
element was also ah accident not impossible. 
When the lull returned, no exertion of his fa- 
culties could -catch a single sound foreign to 
the proper character of the scene, isuch as the 
plash of the water, and the creaking of the 
long, swinging yards. 

The mariner now felt a deep concern for his 
dog. He called to him until he grew hoarse, 
but fruitlessly. The change of position, with 
the constant and varying drift of the vessel, 
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had carried them beyond the reach of the 
human voice. More time was expended in 
summoning " Nettuno! gallant Nettuno !" than 
had been consumed in the passage of all the 
events which it has been necessary to our 
object to relate so nainiitely, and always with 
the same want of success. The mind of Maso 
was pitched to a degree far above the opinions 
and habits of those with whom his life brought 
him ordinarily in contact, but, as even fine 
gold will become tarnished by exposure to im- 
pure air, he had not entirely escaped the ha- 
bitual weaknesses of the Italians of his class. 
When he found that no cry could recall his 
faithful companion, lie threw himself upon the 
deck in a paroxysm of passion, tore his hair, 
and wept audibly. 

" Nettuno ! my brave, my faithful Net- 
tuno r he said. " What are all these to me, 
without thee! Thou alone lovedst me — thou 
alone hast passed with me through fair and 
foul — tbrougli good and evil, without change, 
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or wish for another master ! When the pre- 
tended friend has been false, thou hast remained 
faithful ! When others were sycophants, thou 
wert never a flatterer !^ 

Struck with this singular exhibition of sor- 
row, the good Augustine, who, until now, like all 
the others, had been looking to his own safety, 
or employed in restoring the exhausted, took 
advantange of the favourable change in the 
weather, and advanced with the language of 
consolation. 

*^ Thou hast saved all our lives, bold ma- 
riner,^ he said ; ^^ and there are those in the 
bark who will know how to reward thy 
courage and skill. Forget, then, thy dog, and 
indulge in a grateful heart to Maria and the 
saints, that they have been our friends and 
thine in this exceeding jeopardy.^ 

" Father, I have eaten with the animal — 
slept with the animal — fought, swum, and 
made merry with him, and I could now drown 
with him! What are thy nobles and their 
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gold to me, without my dog? The gallant 
brute will die the death of despair, swimming 
about in search of the bark in the midst of the 
darkness, until even one of his high breed and 
courage must suffer his heart to buri^t.^ 

** Christians have been called into the'dreild 
presence, unconfessed and unsHrived, to-night ; 
and we should bethink us of their souls, rather 
than indulge in this grief in behalf of one that, 
however faithful, ends but an unreasoning and 
irresponsible existence/' 

All this was thrown away upon Maso, who 
crossed himself habitually at the allusion to 
the drowned, but who did not the less bewail 
the loss of his dog, whom he seemed to love, 
like the affection that David bore for Jonathan, 
with a love surpassing that of wometi. Per- 
ceiving that his counsel was' useless, the good 
Augustine turned away, to kneel and offer up 
his own orisons of gratitude, and to bethink 
him of the dead. 

"Nettuno! poveroj carissitHa bestiifr con- 
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tinued Maso, ^^ whither art thou swimming, 
in this infernal quarrel between the air and 
water ? Would I were with thee, dog ! No 
mortal shall ever share the love I bore thee, 
povero Nettuno ! — I will never take another to 
my heart, like thee !'' 

The outbreaking of Masons gHef was sudden, 
and it was brief in its duration. In this respect 
it might be likened to the hurricane that had 
jjist passed. Excessive violence, in both cases, 
appeared to bring its own remedy, for the irre- 
gular fitful gusts from the mountains had 
already ceased, and were succeeded by a strong 
but steady gale from the north, and the sor- 
row of Maso soon ended its characteristic 
plaints, to take a more continued and even cha- 
racter. 

During the whole of the foregoing scenes, 
the common passengers had crouched to the 
deck, partly in stupor, partly in superstitious 
dread, and, much of the time, from a positive 
inability to move, without incurring the risk of 
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being driven from the defenceless vessel into 
the lake. But, as the wind diminished in force 
and the motion of the bark became more regu- 
lar, they rallied their senses, like men who had 
been in a trance, and one hy one they rose to 
their feet. About this time Adelheid heard 
the sound of her father's voice, blessing her 
care and consoling her sorrow. The north 
wind blew away the canopy of clouds, and the 
stars shone upon the angry Leman, bringing 
with them some such promise of divine aid 
as the pillar of fire afforded to the Israelites in 
their passage of the Red Sea. Such an evidence 
of returning peace brought renewed confidence. 
All in the bark, passengers as well as crew, 
took courage at the benignant signs, while 
Adeiheid wept, in gratitude and joy, over the 



grey hairs 



of her father. 



Maso had now obtained complete command 
of the Winkelried, as much by the necessity 
of the case, as by the unrivalled skill and cou- 
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rage he had manifested during the fearful mi- 
nutes of their extreme jeopardy. No sooner 
did he succeed in staying his own grief, than 
he called the people about him, and issued his 
orders for the new measures that had become 
necessary. 

All who have ever been subject to their in- 
fluence know that there is nothing more un-' 
certain than the winds. Their fickleness has 
passed into a proverb; but their inconstancy, 
as well as their power, from the fanning air 
to the destructive tornado^ are to be traced 
to causes that are sufficiently clear, though hid 
in their nature from the calculations of our 
forethought. The tempest of the night was 
owing to the simple fact, that a condensed and 
chilled column of the mountains had pressed 
upon the heated substratum of the lake^ and 
the latter, after a long resistance, suddenly 
finding vent for its escape, had been obliged 
to let in the cataract from above. As in all 
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extraordinary efforts, whether physical or 
moral, reaction would seem to be a conse- 
quence of excessive action, the currents of air, 
pushed beyond their proper limits, were now 
setting back again, like a tide on its reflux. 
This cause produced the northern gale that 
succeeded the hurricane. 

The wind that came from off the shores of 
Yaud was steady and fresh. The barks of 
the Leman are not constructed for beating to 
windward, and it might even have been ques- 
tioned, whether the Winkelried would have 
borne her canvass against so heavy a breeze. 
Maso, however, appeared to understand him- 
self thoroughly, and as he had acquired the 
influence which hardihood and skill are sure 
to obtain over doubt and timidity in situations 
of hazard, he was obeyed by all on board 
with submission, if not with zeal. No more 
was heard of the headsman or of his supposed 
agency in the storm; and, as he prudently kept 
himself in the back-ground, so as not to en- 
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danger a revival of the superstition of his ene- 
mies,, he seemed entirely, forgotten. 

The business of getting the anchors occupied 
a considerable time, for Maso refused, now 
there existed no necessity for the sacrifice, to 
permit a yarn to be cut ; but, released from 
this hold on the water, the bark whirled 
away, and was soon driving before the wind. 
The mariner was at the helm, and^ causing the 
head-sail to be loosened, he steered directly for 
the rocks of Savoy. This manoeuvre excited 
disagreeable suspicions in the minds of several 
on board, for the lawless character of their pilot 
had been more than suspected in the course 
of their short acquaintance, and the coast to- 
wards which they were furiously rushing was 
known to be iron-bound, and, in such a gale, 
fatal to all who came rudely upon its rocks. 
Half-an-hour removed their apprehensions. 
When near enough to the mountains to feel 
their deadening influence on the gale, the na- 
tural effect of the eddies formed by their 
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resistance to the currents, he luiFed-to and set 
his main-sail. Relieved by this wise precau- 
tion, the Winkelried now wore her canvass 
gallantly, and she dashed along the shore 
of Savoy with a foaming beak, shooting past 
ravine, valley, glen, and hamlet, as if sailing 
in air. 

In less than an hour, St. Gingoulpli, or the 
village through which the dividing line be- 
tween the territories of Switzerland and those 
of the King of Sardinia passes was abeam, 
and the excellent calculations of the sagacious 
MasQ became still more apparent. He had 
foreseen another shift of wind, as the conse- 
quence of all this poise and counterpoise, and 
he was here met by the true breeze of the 
night. The last current came out of the 
gorge of the Valais, sullen, strong, and hoarse, 
bringing him, however, fairly to windward 
of his port. The Winkelried was cast in sea- 
son, and, when the gale struck her anew, her 
canvass drew fairly, and she walked out from 
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beneath the mountains into the broad lake, 
like a swan obeying its instinct. 

The passage across the width of the Leman, 
in that horn of the crescent and in such a breeze, 
required rather more than an hour. This time 
was occupied among the common herd in self- 
felicitations, and in those vain boastings that 
distinguish the vulgar who have escaped an im- 
minent danger without any particular merit of 
their own. Among those whose spirits were 
better trained and more rebuked, there were 
attentions to the sufferers and deep thanks- 
givings with the touching intercourse of the 
grateful and happy. The late scenes, and the 
fearful fate of the patron and Nicklaus Wag- 
ner, cast a shade upon their joy, but all in- 
wardly felt that they had been snatched from 
the jaws of death. 

Maso shaped his course by the beacon 
that still blazed in the grate of old Roger de 
Blonay. With his eye riveted on the luff 
of his sail, his hip bearing hard against the 
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tiller, and a heart that rdieyed itself, from 
time to^ time, with bitter sighs, he ruled the 
bark like a presiding iqpirit. 

At length the black mass of the cotes of 
Vaud took more distinct and regular fonns^ 
Here and there, a tower or a tree betrayed 
its outlines against the sky, .and then the 
objects on the margin of the lake began to 
stand out in gloomy relief from the land. 
Lights flared along the strand, and cries 
reached them from the shore. A dark shape- 
less pile stood directly atwhart their watery 
path, and, at the next moment, it took the 
aspect of a ruined castle-like edifice. The 
canvass flapped and was handed, the Win- 
kelried rose and set more slowly and with a 
gentler movement, and glided into the little, 
secure, artificial haven of La Tour de Peil. 
A forest of latine yards and low masts lay 
before them, but, by giving the bark a rank 
sheer, Maso brought her to her berth, by the 
side of another lake craft, with a gentleness 
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of collision that, as the mariners have it, would 
not have broken an egg. 

A hundred voices greeted the travellers ; for 
their approach had been seen and watched with 
intense anxiety. Fifty eager V^vaisans poured 
upon her deck, in a noisy crowd, the instant it 
was possible. Among others, a dark shaggy 
object bounded foremost. It leaped wildly for- 
ward, and Maso found himself in the embraces 
of Nettuno. A little later, when delight and 
a more tempered feeling permitted examination, 
a lock of human hair was discovered entangled 
in the teeth of the dog, and the following week 
the bodies of Baptiste and the peasant of Berne 
were found, still clenched in the desperate 
death-gripe, washed upon the shores of Vaud. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The moon is up ; by Heaven a lovely eve 1 
Long streams of light o'er glancing waves expand ; 
Now lads on shore may sigh and maids believe : 
Such be our fate when we return to land 1 

Byron. 

The approach of the Winkelried had been 
seen from Vevey throughout the afternoon and 
evening. The arrival of the Baron de Willa- 
ding and his daughter was expected by many 
in the town, the rank and influence of the 
former in the great canton rendering him an 
object of interest to more than those who felt 
affection for his person and respect for his up- 
right qualities. Roger de Blonay had not been 
his only youthful friend, for the place con- 
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tained another, with whom he was intimate by 
habit, if not from a community of those priiv 
ciples which are the best cement of friendships. 
The officer charged with the especial super- 
vision of the districts or circles, into which 
Berne had caused its dependent territory of 
Vaud to be divided, was termed a bailli, a title 
that our word bailiff will scarcely render, ex- 
cept as it may strictly mean a substitute for 
the exercise of authority that is the property 
of another, but which, for the want of a better 
term, we may be compelled occasionally to use. 
The bailli, or bailiff, of V6vey was Peter Hof- 
meister, a member of one of those families of 
the biirgerschaft, or the municipal aristocracy 
of the canton, which found its institutions ve- 
nerable, just, and, if one might judge from 
their language, almost sacred, simply because 
it had been in possession of certain exclusive 
privileges under their authority, that were not 
only comfortable in their exercise but fecund 
in other worldly advantages. This Peter Hof- 
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tneister yras, in the main, a hearty, veil-mean' 
ing, and somewhat benevolent person, but, 
living as he did under the secret consciousness 
that all was not as it sliould be, he pushed his 
opinions on the subject of vested interests, 
and on the stability of temporal matters, a 
little into extremes, pretty much on the same 
principle as that on ■which the engineer expends 
the largest portion of his art in fortifying the 
weakest point of the citadel, taking care that 
there shall be a constant flight of shot, great 
and small, across the most accessible of its ap- 
proaches. By one of the exclusive ordinances 
of those times, in which men were glad to get 
relief from the violence and rapacity of the 
baron and the satellite of the prince, ordinances 
that it was the fashion of the day to temi 
liberty, the family of Hofmeister had come 
into the exercise of a certain charge, or mono- 
poly, that, in truth, had always constituted its 
wealth and importance, but of which it was 
accustomed to speak as forming its principal 
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claim to the gratitude of the public, for duties 
that had been performed not only so well, but 
for so long a period, by an unbroken succes- 
sion of patriots descended from the same stock. 
They who judged of the value attached to the 
possession of this charge, by the animation 
with which all attempts to relieve them of the 
burthen were repelled, must have been in error ; 
for, to hear their friends descant on the diffi- 
culties of the duties, of the utter impossibility 
that they should be properly discharged by 
any family that had not been in their exercise 
just one hundred and seventy-two years and a 
half, the precise period of the hard servitude 
of the Hofmeisters, and the rare merit of their 
self-devotion to the common good, it would 
seem that they were so many modem Curtii, 
anxious to leap into the chasm of uncertain and 
endless toil, to save the Republic from the 
ignorance and peculations of certain interested 
and selfish knaves, who wished to enjoy the 
same high trusts, for a motive so unworthy as 
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that of their own particular advantage. This 
subject apart, however, and with a strong reser- 
vation in favour of the supremacy of Berne, on 
whom his importance depended, a better or 
a more philanthropic man than Peter Hof- 
meister would not have been easily found. 
He was a hearty laugher, a hard drinker, a 
common and peculiar failing of the age, a great 
respecter of the law, as was meet in one so 
situated, and a bachelor of sixty-eight, a time 
of life that, by referring his education to a 
period more remote by half a century, than 
that in which the incidents of our legend took 
place, was not at all in favour of any very ro- 
mantic predilection in behalf of the rest of the 
human race. In short, the Herr Hofmeister 
was a bailiff, much as Balthazar was a heads- 
man, on account of some particular merit or 
demerit, (it might now be difficult to say 
which,) of one of his ancestors, by the laws 
of the canton, and by the opinions of men. 
The only material difference between them was 
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in the fact, that the one greatly enjoyed his 
station, while the other had but an indiffernt 
relish for his trust. 

When Roger de Blonay, by the aid of a 
good glass, had assured himself that the bark 
which lay off St. Saphorin, in the even tide^ 
with yards a-cockjbill, and sails pendent in 
their picturesque drapery, contained a party 
of gentle travellers who occupied the stern, 
and saw by the plumes and robes that a female 
of condition was among them, he gave an order 
to prepare the beacon-fire, and descended to the 
port, in order to be in readiness to receive his 
friend. Here he found the bailiff, pacing the 
public promenade, which is washed by the lim- 
pid water of the lake, with the air of a man 
who had more on his mind than the daily cares 
of office. Although the Baron de Blonay 
was a Yaudois, and looked upon all the func- 
tionaries of his country'^s conquerors with a 
species of hereditary dislike, he was by nature 
a man of mild and courteous qualities, and the 
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meeting was, as usual, friendly in the externals, 
and of seeming cordiality. Great care was had 
hy both to speak in the second person ; on the 
part of the Vaudois, that it might be seto he 
valued himself as, at least, the equal of the re- 
presentative of Berne, and, on that of the bailiff, 
in order to show that his office made him as 
good as the head of the oldest house in all that 
region. 

^' Thou expectest to see friends from Oenf 
in yonder bark?^ said the Herr Hofmeister, 
abruptly. 

" And thou ?" 

" A friend, and one more than a friend C an- 
swered the bailiff, evasively. " My advices tell 
me that Melchior de Willading will sojourn 
among us during the festival of the Abbaye, 
and secret notice has been sent that there will 
be another here, who wishes to see our merry- 
making, without pretension to the honours that 
he might fairly daim.*" 

" It is not rare for nobles of mark, and even 
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princes, to visit us on these occasions^ under 
feigned names and without the eclat of their 
rank ; for the great, when they descend to fol- 
lies, seldom like to bring their high condition 
within their influence.^ 

" The wiser they. I have my own troubles 
with these accursed fooleries, for — ^it may be a 
weakness, but it is one that is official — I can- 
not help imagining that a bailiff cuts but a 
shabby figure before the people, in the pre- 
sence of so many gods and goddesses. To own 
to thee the truth, I rejoice that he who cometh, 
Cometh as he doth. — Hast letters of late date 
from Berne ?^ 

" None ; though report says that there is 
like to be a change among some of those who 
fill the public trusts.^ 

So much the worse !^ growled the bailiff. 

Is it to be expected that men who never 
did an hour^s duty in a charge can acquit 
themselves like those who have, it might be 
said, sucked in practice with their mother^s 
milk ?"" 
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Ay; this is well enough for thee; bat 
others say that even the Erlachs had a 
beginning.'" 

** Himmel ! Am I a heathen to deny this ? 
As manybe ginnings as thou wilt, good Roger, 
but I like not thy ends. No doubt an £r- 
lach is mortal, like all of us, and even a 
created being; but a man is not a charge. 
Let the clay die, if thou wilt, but, if thou 
wouldst have faithful or skilful servants look 
to the true successor. But we will have none 
of this to-day. — Hast many guests at Blonay ?^ 

** Not one. I look for the company of 
Melchior de Willading and his daughter — and 
yet I like not the time ! There are evil signs 
playing about the high peaks and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Dents, since the sun has set f" 

^* Thou art ever in a storm up in thy castle, 
there ! The Leman was never more peaceable, 
and I should take it truly in evil part, were 
the rebellious lake to get into one of its fits of 
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sudden anger with so precious a freight on its 
bosom." 

" I do not think the Genfer See will re- 
gard even a bailiff's displeasure P rejoined the 
Baron de Blonay, laughing. ^* I repeat it ; the 
signs are suspicious. Let us consult the water- 
men, for it may be well to send a light-pulling 
boat to bring the travellers to land.'' 

Roger de Blonay and the bailiff walked 
towards the little earthen mole, that partially 
protects the roadstead of Vevey, and which 
is for ever forming and for ever washing away 
before the storms of winter, in order to consult 
some of those who were believed to be expert 
in detecting the symptoms that precede any 
important changes of the atmosphere. The 
opinions were various. Most believed there 
would be a gust ; but, as the Winkelried was 
known to be a new and well-built bark, and 
none could tell how much beyond her powers 
she had been loaded by the cupidity of Baptiste, 
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and as it was generally thought the wind 
would be as likely to bring her up to her 
haven as to he against her, there appeared 
no sufficient reason £Dr sending off the boat ; 
especially as it was believed the bark would be 
not only drier but safer than a smaller craft, 
should they be overtaken by the wind. This 
indecision, so common in cases of uncertainty, 
was the means of exposing Adelheid and. her 
father to all those fearful risks they had just 
run. 

When the night came on, the people of 
the town began to understand that the tem- 
pest would be grave for those who were 
obliged to encounter it, even in the best 
bark on the Leman. The darkness added to 
the danger, for vessels had often run against 
the land by miscalculating their distances; 
and the lights were shown along the strand, by 
order of the bailiff, who manifested an interest 
so unusual in those on board the Winkelried, 
as to draw about them more than the sym- 
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pathy that would ordinarily be felt for tnu- 
vellers in distress. Every exertion that the 
case admitted was made in their behalf, and, the 
moment the state of the lake allowed^ boats 
were sent o£P, in every probable direction, to 
their succour. But the Winkelried was ruit. 
ning along the coast of Savoy ere any ventured 
forth, and the search proved fruitless. When 
the rumour spread, however, that a sail was 
to be discerned coming out from under the 
wide shadow of the opposite mountains, and 
that it was steering for La Tour de Peil, 
a village with a far safer harbour than that of 
Vevey, and but an arrow's flight from the lat- 
ter town, crowds rushed to the spot. The 
instant it was known that the missing party 
was in her, the travellers were received with 
cheers of delight and cries of hearty greeting. 

The bailiff and Roger de BlcMiay hastened 
forward to receive the Baron de Willading and 
his friends, who were carried in a tumultuous 
and joyful manner into the old castle that 
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adjoins the port, and from which, in truth, the 
latter derives its name. The Bemois noble 
was too much affected with the scenes through 
which he had so lately passed, and with the 
strong and ungovernable tenderness of Adel- 
heid, who had wept over him as a mother sobs 
over her recovered child, to exchange greetings 
with him of Vaud, in the hearty, cordial man- 
ner that ordinarily characterised their meet- 
ings. Still their peculiar habits shone through 
the restraint. 

^^ Thou seest me just rescued from the 
fishes of thy Leman, dear de Blonay,^^ he said, 
squeezing the other's hand with emotion, as, 
leaning on his shoulder, they went into the 
cltiteau. " But for yonder brave youth, and 
as honest a mariner as ever floated on water, 
fresh or salt, all that is left of old Melchior de 
Willading would, at this moment, be of less 
value than the meanest fera in thy lake !^' 

^^ Ood be praised that thou art as we see 
thee ! We feared for thee, and boats are out 
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at this moment in search of thy bark : but 
it has been wiser ordered. This brave young 
man, who, I see, is both a Swiss and a soldier, 
is doubly welcome among us, — ^in the two cha- 
racters just named, and as one that hath done 
thee and us so great a service.'*' 

Sigismund received the compliments which 
he so well merited with modesty. The bailiff, 
however, not content with making the^usual fe- 
licitations, whispered in his ear that a service 
like this, rendered to one of its most esteemed 
nobles, would not be forgotten by the Coun- 
cils on a proper occasion. 

" Thou art happily arrived, Herr Melchior,'' 
he then added, aloud ; ^^ come as thou wilt, 
floating or sailing in air. We have thee among 
us none the worse for the accident, and we 
thank God, as Roger de Blonay has just so 
well observed. Our Abbaye is like to be a 
gallant ceremony, for divers gentlemen of name 
are in the town, and I hear of more that are 
pricking forward among the mountains from 
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countries beyond the Rhine. Hadst thou no 
other companions in the bark but these I see 
around us ?^ 

*^ There is another, and I wonder that he 
is not here ! Tis a noble Genoese, that thou 
hast often heard me name, Sire de Blonay, as' 
one that I love. Gaetano Grimaldi is a name 
familiar to thee, or the words of friendship 
have been uttered to an idle ear/^ 

^^ I have heard so much of the Italian that 
I can almost fancy him an old and tried ac- 
quaintance. When thou first retumedst from 
the Italian wars, thy tongue was never weary 
of recounting his praises: it was Gaetano 
said this — Gaetano thought thus — Gaetano did 
that ! — Surely he is not of thy company ?^ 

*^ He, and no other ! A lucky meeting on 
the quay of Genf brought us together again 
after a separation of full thirty years, and, as 
if Heaven had reserved its trials for the oc- 
casion, we have been made to go through the 
late danger in company. I had him in my 
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arms in that fearful moment, Roger, When the 
sky, and the mountains, and all of earth, even 
to that dear girl, were fading, as I thought for 
ever, from my sight, — ^he, that had already 
been my partner in so many risks, who had 
bled for me, watched for me, ridden for me, 
and did all other things that lov« could prompt 
for me, was brought by Providence to be my 
companion in the awful strait through which 
I have just passed !" 

While the Baron was still speaking, his 
friend entered with the quiet dignified mien he 
always maintained, when it was not his pleasure 
to throw aside the reserve of high station, or 
when he yielded to the torrents of feeling that 
sometimes poured through his southern tempera- 
ment, in a way to unsettle the deportment of 
mere convention. He was presented to Roger 
de Blonay and the baili£P, as the person just 
alluded to, and as the oldest and most tried of 
the friends of his introducer. His reception 
by the former was natural and warm, while the 
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HeiT Hafmcister wis so partkalar in his pto- 
fessums of fdessure and respect as to excite 
not only notice bat sorprise. 

*' Thanks, thanks, good Petercben,* said the 
Baron de WiUading, for sadi was the funiliar 
diminutiye by which the bustling bailiff was 
usually addressed by those who could take the 
liberty ; ^^ thanks, honest Peterchen ; thy kind- 
ness to Oaetano is so much loye shown to 
myself 

*^ I honour thy friends as thyself, Herr 
von Willading,^ returned the bailiff; ^' for 
thou hast a claim to the esteem of the biir- 
gerschaft and all its servants ; but the homage 
paid to the Signor Grimaldi is due on his own 
account. We are but poor Swiss, that dwell 
in the midst of wild mountains, little favoured 
by the sun if ye will, and less known to the 
world ; — but we have our manners ! A man 
that hath been entrusted with authority as long 
as I were unfit for his trust, did he not tell, 
as it might be by instinct, when he has those 
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in his presence that are to be honoured. Sig- 
nore, the loss of Melchior von Willading before 
our haven would have made the lake unplea- 
sant to us all, for months, not to say years, but, 
had so great a calamity arrived as that of 
your death by means of our waters, I could 
have prayed that the mountains might fall into 
the basin, and bury the offending Leman 
under their rocks !'*' 

Melchior de Willading and old Roger de 
Blonay laughed heartily at Peterchetfs hyper- 
bolical compliments ; though it was quite plain 

4 

that the worthy bailiff himself fancied he had 
said a clever thing. 

^^ I thank you, Signore, no less than my 
friend de Willading,^ returned the Genoese, 
a gleam of humour lighting his eye. *^ This 
courteous reception quite outdoes us of Italy ; 
for I doubt if there be a man south of the Alps, 
who would be willing to condemn either of our 
seas to so overwhelming a punishment, for a 
fault so venial, or at least so natural. I beg. 
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however, that the hke may be pardoned; mioe, 
at the worst, it was but a secondary agent in 
the affair, and, I doabt not it would have 
treated us as it treats aU travdleffs, had we 
kept out of its embraces. The crime must 
be imputed to the winds, and as they are the 
offspring of the hills, I fear it will be found 
that these very mountains, to which you look 
for retribution, will be convicted at last as the 
true devisers and abettors of the plot against 
our lives.'' 

The bailiff chuckled and simpered, like a 
man pleased equally with his own wit and with 
that he had excited in others, and the dis- 
course changed ; though, throughout the night, 
as indeed was the fact on all other occasions 
during his visit, the Signor Ghimaldi recdved 
from him so marked and particular attentions, 
as to create a strong sentiment in favour of the 
Italian among those who had been chiefly 
accustomed to see Peterchen enact the busy, 
impc^tant, dignified, local functionary. 
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Attention was now paid to the first wants of 
the travellers, who had great need of refresh- 
ments after the fatigues and exposure of the 
day. To obtain the latter, Roger de Blonay 
insisted that they should ascend to his castle, 
in whose grate the welcoming beacon still 
blazed. By means of chars^banc, the pecu- 
liar vehicle of the country, the short distance 
was soon overcome, the bailiff, not a little to 
the surprise of the owner of the house, insisting 
on seeing the strangers safely housed within 
its walls. At the gate of Blonay, however, Peter- 
chen took his leave, making a hundred apologies 
for his absence, on the ground of the extensive 
duties that had devolved on his shoulders in 
consequence of the approaching fSte. 

" We shall have a mild winter, for I have 
never known theHerrHofmeister so courteous ;*" 
observed Roger de Blonay, while showing his 
guests into the castle. ^* Thy Bernese author 
rities, Melchior, are little apt to be lavish of 
their compliments to us poor nobles of Vaud.*" 
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Signore, you forget the interest of our 
friend ;^ observed the laughing Genoese. ** There 
are other and better bailiwicks, beyond a ques- 
tion, in the gifts of the Councils, and the Sig- 
nor de Willading has a loiid voice in their dis- 
posal. Have I found a solution for this zeal?*" 

" Thou hast not,'^ returned the baron, " for 
Peterchen hath little hope beyond that of 
dying where he has lived, the deputed ruler 
of a small district. The worthy man should 
have more credit for a good heart, his own, no 
doubt, being touched at seeing those who are, 
as it may be, redeemed from the grave. I owe 
him grace for the kindness, and should a better 
thing really offer, and could my poor voice be 
of account, why, I do not say it should be 
silent ; it is serving the public well, to put men 
of these kind feelings into places of trust.*" 

This opinion appeared very natural to the 
listeners, all of whom, with the exception of 
the Signor Orimaldi, joined in echoing the sen- 
timent. The latter, more experienced in the 
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windings of the human heart, or possessing 
some reasons known only to himself, merely 
smiled at the remarks that he heard, as if he 
thoroughly understood the difference between 
the homage that is paid to station, and that 
which a generous and noble nature is com* 
pelled to yield to its own impulses. 

An hour later, the light repast was ended, 
and Roger de Blonay informed his guests that 
they would be well repaid for walking a short 
distance, by a look at the loveliness of the 
night. In sooth, the change was already so 
great, that it was not easy for the imagination 
to convert the soft and smiling scene that lay 
beneath and above the towers of Blonay, into 
the dark vault and the angry lake from which 
they had so lately escaped. 

Every cloud had already sailed far away 
towards the plains of Germany, and the moon 
had climbed so high above the ragged Dent 
de Jaman as to suffer its rays to stream into 
the basin of the Leraan. A thousand pensive 
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Stars spangled the vault, images of the benign 
omnipotence which unceasingly pervades and 
governs the universe, whatever may be the 
local derangements or accidental struggles of 
the inferior agents. The foaming and rushing 
waves had gone down nearly as fast as they 
had arisen, and, in their stead, remained my- 
riads of curling ridges along which the glitter- 
ing moonbeams danced, rioting with mild im- 
punity on the surface of the placid sheet 
Boats were out again, pulling for Savoy or the 
neighbouring villages ; and the whole view be- 
tokened the renewed confidence of those who 
trusted habitually to the fickle and blustering 
elements. 

" There is a strong and a fearful resemblance 
between the human passions and these hot and 
ftngry gusts of nature ;'' observed the Signor 
Grimaldi, after they had stood silently regard- 
ing the scene for several musing minutes — 
^^ alike quick to be aroused and to be ap- 
peased; equally ungovernable while in the 
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ascendant, and admitting the influence of a 
wholesome reaction, that brings a more sober 
tranquillity, when the fit is over. Your north- 
ern phlegm may render the analogy less appa- 
rent, but it is to be found as well among the 
cooler temperaments of the Teutonic stock, as 
among us of warmer blood. Do not this 
placid hill-side, yon lake, and the starry hea- 
vens, look as if they regretted their late un- 
seemly violence, and wished to cheat the be- 
holder into forgetfulness of their attack on our 
safety, as an impetuous but generous nature 
would repent it of the blow given in anger, 
or of the cutting speech that had escaped in a 
moment of spleen ? What hast thou to say to 
my opinion, Signor Sigismund, for none know 
better than thou the quality of the tempest we 
have encountered ?^ 

" Signore,^ answered the young soldier, mo- 
destly, " you forget this brave mariner, with- 
out whose cookiess and forethought all would 
have been lost. He has come up to Blonay, 
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at our own request, but, until now, he bas 
been overlooked.'^ 

Maso came forward at a signal from Si- 
gismund, and stood before the party to whom 
he had rendered so signal aid with a com- 
posure that was not easily disturbed. 

*' I have come up to the castle, Signore, at 
your commands,'^ he said, addressing the Ge- 
noese ; ^* but, having my own affairs on hand, 
must now beg to know your pleasure ?^ 

" We have, in sooth, been negligent of thy 
merit. On landing, my first thought was 
of thee, as thou knowest : but other things 
had caused me to forget thee. Thou art, 
like myself, an Italian ?" 

" Signore, I am.'' 

" Of what country ?" 

" Of your own, Signore ; a Genoese, as I 
have said before." 

The other remembered the circumstance, 
though it did not seem to please him. He 
looked around, as if to detect what others 
thought, and then continued his questions. 
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" A Genoese V' he repeated , slowly : ** if 
this be so, we should know something of 
each other. Hast ever heard of me in thy 
frequent visits to the port ?" 

Maso smiled ; at first, he appeared disposed 
to be facetious ; but a dark cloud passed over 
his swarthy lineaments, and he lost his plea- 
santry, in an air of though tfulness that struck 
his interrogator as singular. 

** Signore,'' he said, after a pause, " most 
that follow my manner of life know some- 
thing of your eccellenza ; if it is only to be 
questioned of this that I am here, I pray 
leave to be permitted to go my way.*" 

** No, by San Francesco ! thou quittest us 
not so unceremoniously. I am wrong to as- 
sume the manner of a superior with one to 
whom I owe my life, and am well answered. 
But there is a heavy account to be settled 
between us, and I will do something towards 
wiping out the balance, which is so greatly 
against me, now ; leaving thee to apply for a 
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further statement, when we shall both be again 

« 

in our own Genoa.*" 

The Signor Grimaldi had reached forth an 
arm, while speaking, and received a well filled 
purse from his countryman and companion, 
Marcelli. This was soon emptied of its con- 
tents, a fair show of sequins, all of which 
were offered to the mariner, without reser- 
vation. Maso looked coldly at the glittering 
pile, and, by his hesitation, left a doubt 
whether he did not think the reward insuf- 
ficient. 

" I tell thee it is but the present gage of 
further payment. At Genoa our account 
shall be fairly settled ; but this Is all that a 
traveller can prudently spare. Thou wilt 
come to me in our own town, and we will 
look to all thy interests." 

" Signore, you ofier that for which men do 
all acts, whether of good or of evil. They jeo- 
pard their souls for this very metal; mock 
at God 's laws ; overlook the right ; trifle with 
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justice, and become devils incarnate to possess 
it; and yet, though nearly penniless, I am 
so placed as to be compelled to refuse what 
you offer.*" 

^^ I tell thee, Maso, that it shall be increased 
hereafter — or — we are not so poor as to go 
a-begging ! Good Marcelli empty thy hoiu'ds, 
and I will have recourse to Melchior de Wil- 
lading's purse for our wants, until we can get 
nearer to our own supplies." 

" And is Melchior de Willading to pass for 
nothing, in all this !'^ exclaimed the baron ; 
" put up thy gold, Oaetano, and leave me 
to satisfy the honest mariner for the present. 
At a later day, he can come. to thee, in Italy : 
but here, on my own ground, I claim the 
right to be his banker." 

" Signore," returned Maso, earnestly and 
with more of gentle feeling than he was ac- 
customed to betray, ^^ you are both liberal 
beyond my desires, and but too well disposed 
for my poor wants. I have come up to the castle 
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at your order, and to do you pleasure, but 
not in the hope to get money. I am poor; 
that it would be useless to deny, for appear- 
ances are against me — ^' here he laughed, his 
auditors thought in a manner that was forced—- 
^^ but poverty and meanness are not always 
inseparable. You have more than suspected 
to-day that my life is free, and I admit it; 
but it is a mistake to believe that, because 
men quit the high-road which some call 
honesty, in any particular practice, they 
are without human feeling. I have been 
useful in saving your lives, Signori, and there 
is more pleasure in the reflection, than I should 
find in having the means to earn twice the 
gold ye offer. Here is the Signor Capitano," 
he added, taking Sigismund by the arm, and 
dragging him forward, " lavish your favours 
on him, for no practice of mine could have 
been of use without his bravery. If ye give 
him all in your treasuries, even to its richest 
pearl, ye will do no more than reason."" 
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As Maso ceased, he cast a glance towards 
the attentive, breathless Adelheid, that con- 
tinued to utter his meaning even after the 
tongue was silent. The bright suffusion that 
covered the maiden^s face was visible even 
by the pale moonlight, and Sigismund shrunk 
back from his rude grasp in the manner in 
which the guilty retire from notice. 

" These opinions are creditable to thee, 
Maso,*' returned the Genoese, affecting not 
to understand his more particular meaning, 
" and they excite a stronger wish to be thy 
friend. I will say no more on the subject 
at present, for I see thy humour. Thou wilt 
let me see thee. at Genoa ?^ 

The expression of Masons countenance was 
inexplicable, but he retained his usual indiffer- 
ence of manner. 

*^ Signor Gaetano,^ he said, using a ma- 
riner'^s freedom in the address, " there are 
nobles in G^noa that might better knock at 
the door of your palace than I ; and there 

n5 
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are those, too, in the city that would gos- 
sip, were it known that you received such 
guests'" 

" This is tying thyself too closely to an 
evil and a dangerous trade. I suspect thee 
to be of the contraband, but surely it is not 
a pursuit so free from dang^, of so much 
repute, or, judging by thy attire, of so much 
profit even, that thou needest be wedded to it 
for life. Means can be found to relieve thee 
from its odium, by giving thee a place in those 
customs with which thou hast so often trifled.^ 

Maso laughed outright. 

•' So it is, Signore, in this moral world of 
ours : he who would run a fair . course in 
any particular trust has only to make himself 
dangerous to be bought up. Your thief-takers 
are desperate rogues out of business; your 
tide-waiter has got his art by cheating the 
revenue; and I have been in lands where it 
was said, that all they who most fleeced the 
people began their calling as suffering pa. 
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triots. The rule is firmly enough established 
without the help of my poor name, and, by 
your leave, I will remain as I am ; one that 
hath his pleasure in liring amid risks, and 
who takes his revenge of the authorities by 
railing at them when defeated, and in laughing 
at them when in success.^^ 

^* Young man, thou hast in thee the ma- 
terials of a better life V^ 

" Signore, this may be true," answered 
Maso, whose countenance again grew dark ; 
" we boast of being the lords of the creation, 
but the bark of poor Baptista was not less 
master of its movements, in the late gust, than 
we are masters of our fortunes. Signor Gri- 
maldi, I have in me the materials that make 
a man ; but the laws, and the opinions, and 
the accursed strife of men, have left me what I 
am. For the first fifteen years of my career, 
the church was to be my stepping-stone to a 
cardinal's hat or a fat priory ; but the briny 
sea-water washed out the necessary unction.*" 
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to keep down the sense of suffocation, he 
smiled^ and added, laughing, — ^^ ay, and the 
good Winkelried would have been a wreck.'' 

^^ Maso, thou must come to me at Oenoa. 
I must see more of thee, and question thee 
further of thy fortunes. A fair spirit has 
4}een perverted in thy fall, and the friendly 
aid of one who is not without influence may 
still restore its tone.*' 

The Signor Grimaldi spoke warmly, like 
one who sincerely felt regret, and his voice 
had all the melancholy and earnestness of 
such a sentiment. The truculent nature of 
Maso was touched by this show of interest^ 
and a multitude of fierce passions were at 
once subdued. He approached the noble Ge- 
noese and respectfully took his hand. 

" Pardon the freedom, Signore,'' he said 
more mildly, intently regarding the wrinkled and 
attenuated fingers, with the map-like tracery 
of veins, that he held in his own brown and 
hard palm ; ^^ this is not the first time that 
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our flesh has touched each other, though it 
is the first time that our hands have joined. 
Let it now be in amity. A humour has come 
over me, and I would crave your pardon, vene- 
rable noble, for the freedom. Signore, you are 
aged, and honoured, and stand high, doubt- 
less, in Heaven's favour, as in that of man's — 
grant me, then, your blessing, ere I go my 
way." 

As Maso preferred this extraordinary re- 
quest, he knelt with an air of so much re- 
verence and sincerity as to leave little choice 
as to granting it. The Genoese was surprised, 
but not disconcerted. With perfect dignity 
and self-possession, and with a degree of feel- 
ing that was not unsuited to the occasion, 
the fruit of emotions so powerfully awaken- 
ed, he pronounced the benediction. The ma- 
riner arose, kissed the hand which he still held, 
made a hurried sign of salutation to all, leaped 
down the declivity on which they stood, and 
vanished among the shadows of a copse. 
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Sigismund, who had witnessed this unusual 
scene with surprise, watched him to the last, 
and he saw, by the manner in which he dashed 
his hand across his eyes, that his fierce na- 
ture had been singularly shaken. On reco- 
vering his thoughts, the Signor Orimaldi, too, 
felt certain there had been no mockery in 
the conduct of their inexplicable preserver, 
for a hot tear had fallen on his hand ere it 
was liberated. He was himself strongly agi- 
tated by what had passed, and, leaning on 
his friend, he slowly re-entered the gates of 
Blonay. 

" This extraordinary demand of Maso's has 
brought up the sad image of my own poor 
son, dear Melchior," he said ; " would to 
Heaven that he could have received this bless- 
ing, and that it might have been of use to 
him, in the sight of God ! Nay, he may yet 
hear of it — ^for, canst thou believe it, I have 
thought that Maso may be one of his lawless 
associates, and that some wild desire to commu- 
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nicate this scene has prompted the strange re- 
quest I granted.^ 

The discourse continued^ but it became se- 
cret, and of the most confidential kind. The 
rest of the party soon sought their beds, though 
lamps were burning in the chambers of the two 
old nobles to a late hour of the night. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Where are my Switzers ? Let them guard the door : 
What is the matter ? 

Hamlet. 

The American autumn, or fall, as we poeti- 
cally and affectionately term this generous and 
mellow season among ourselves, is thought to be 
unsurpassed, in its warm and genial lustre, its 
bland and exhilarating airs, and its admirable 
constancy, by the decline of the year in nearly 
every other portion of the earth. Whether at- 
tachment to our own fair and generous land, has 
led us to over-estimate its advantages or not, and 
bright and cheerful as our autumnal days cer- 
tainly are, a fairer morning never dawned upon 
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the Alleghanies, than that which illumined the 
Alps, on the reappearance of the sun after the 
gust of the night which has been so lately de- 
scribed. As the day advanced, the scene grew 
gradually more lovely, until warm and glowing 
Italy itself could scarcely present a landscape 
more winning, or one possessing a fairer ad- 
mixture of the grand and the soft, than that 
which greeted the eyes of Adelheid de WiUa- 
ding, as, leaning on the arm of her father, she 
issued from the gate of Blonay, upon its ele- 
vated and gravelled terrace. 

It has already been said that this ancient 
and historical building stood against the bosom 
of the mountains, at the distance of a short 
league behind the town of V6vey. All the 
elevations of this region are so many spurs of 
the same vast pile, and that on which Blonay 
has now been seated from the earliest period 
of the middle ages belongs to that particular 
line of rocky ramparts, which separates the 
Valais from the centre cantons of the confede- 
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ration of Switzerland, and which is commonly 
known as the range of the Oberland Alps. 
This line of snow-crowned rocks terminates in 
perpendicular precipices on the very margin of 
the Leman, and forms, on this side of the lake, 
a part of that magnificent setting which ren- 
ders the south-eastern horn of its crescent so 
wonderfully beautiful. The upright natural 
wall that overhangs Villeneuve and Chillon 
stretches along the verge of the water, barely 
leaving room for a carriage-road, with here and 
there a cottage at its base, for the distance of 
two leagues, when it diverges from the course 
of the lake, and, withdrawing inland, it is 
finally lost among the minor eminences of Fri- 
bourg. Every one has observed those sloping 
declivities, composed of the washings of tor- 
rents, the debris of precipices, and what may 
be termed the constant drippings of perpendi* 
cular eminences, and which lie like broad but- 
tresses at their feet, forming a sort of founda- 
tion or basement for the superincumbent mass. 
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Among the Alps, where nature has acted 
on so sublime a scale, and where all the pro- 
portions are duly observed, these debris of the 
high mountains frequently contain villages and 
towns, or form vast fields, vineyards, and pas- 
turages, according to their elevation or their 
exposure towards the sun. It may be ques- 
tioned, in strict geology, whether the varie- 
gated acclivity that surrounds Vevey, rich in 
villages and vines, hamlets and castles, has 
been thus formed, or whether the natural con- 
vulsions which expelled the upper rocks from 
the crust of the earth left their bases in their 
present broken and beautiful forms; but the 
fact is not important to the effect, which is that 
just named, and which gives to these vast 
ranges of rock secondary and fertile bases, 
that, in other regions, would be termed moun- 
tains of themselves. 

The castle and family of Blonay, for both 
still. exist, are among the oldest of Vaud. A 
square, rude tower, based upon a foundation of 
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rock, one of those ragged masses that thrust 
their naked heads occasionally through the soil 
of the declivity, was the commencement of the 
hold. Other edifices have been reared around 
this nucleus in different ages, until the whole 
presents one of those peculiar and picturesque 
piles, that ornament so many both of the savage 
and of the softer sites of Switzerland. 

The terrace towards which Adelheid and her 
father advanced was an irregular walk, shaded 
by venerable trees that had been raised near the 
principal or the carriage gate of the castle, on 
a ledge of those rocks that form the foundation 
of the buildings themselves. It had its parapet 
walls, its seats, its artificial soil, and its gravel- 
led alletSf as is usual with these antiquated 
ornaments ; but it also had, what is better than 
these, one of the most sublime and lovely views 
that ever greeted human eyes. Beneath it lay 
the undulating and teeming declivity, rich in 
vines and carpeted with sward, here dotted 
by hamlets^ there park-like and rural with 
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forest tree% while there was no quarter that did 
not show the roof of a chateau or the tower 
of some rural church. There is little of magnifi- 
cence in Swiss architecture, which never much 
surpasses, and is, perhaps, generally inferior 
to our own ; but the beauty and quaintness 
of the sites, the great variety of the surfaces, 
the hill-sides, and the purity of the atmosphere, 
supply charms that are peculiar to the country. 
V^vey lay at the water-side, many hundred 
feet lower, and seemingly on a narrow strand, 
though in truth enjoying ample space; while 
the houses of St. Saphorin, Corsier, Montreux, 
and of a dozen more villages, were clustered 
together, like so many of the compact habi- 
tations of wasps stuck against the mountains. 
But the principal charm was in the Leman. 
One who had never witnessed the lake in its 
fury could not conceive the possibility of dan- 
ger in the tranquil shining sheet that was now 
spread like a liquid mirror, for leagues, beneath 
the eye. Some six or seven barks were in 
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view, their sails drooping in negligent forms, 
as if disposed expressly to become models 
for the artist, their yards inclining as chance 
had cast them, and^their hulls looming large, 
to complete the picture. To these near ob- 
jects must be added the distant view, which 
extended to the Jura in one direction, and 
which in the other was bounded by the fron- 
tiers of Italy, whose aerial limits were to be 
traced in that region which appears to belong 
neither to heaven nor to earth, the abode of 
eternal frosts. The Rhone was shining, in spots, 
among the meadows of the Valais, for the ele- 
vation of the castle admitted of its being seen, 
and Adelheid endeavoured to trace among the 
mazes of the mountains the valleys which led to 
those sunny countries, towards which they jour- 
neyed. 

The sensations of both father and daughter, 
when they came beneath the leafy canopy of 
the terrace, were those of mute delight. It 
was evident, by the expression of their coun- 
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tenancesg^hat they were in a favourable mood 
to receive pleasurable impressions, for the 
face of each was fuU of that quiet happiness 
which succeeds sudden and lively joy. Adel- 
heid had been weeping, but, judging from the 
radiance of her eyes, the healthful and bright- 
ening bloom of her cheeks, and the struggling 
smiles that played about her ripe lips, the tears 
had been sweet rather than painful. Though 
still betraying enough of physical frailty to 
keep alive the concern of all who loved her, 
there was a change for the better in her ap- 
pearance, which was so sensible as to strike the 
least observant of those who lived in daily 
communication with the invalid. 

^^ If pure and mild air, a sunny sky, and 
ravishing scenery, be what they seek who cross 
the Alps, my father," said Adelheid, after they 
had stood a moment, gazing at the magnificent 
panorama, " why should the Swiss quit his 
native land? Is there in Italy aught more 
soft, more winning, or more healthful, than 
this r 
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'^ This spot has often been calledkthe Italy 
of our mountains. The fig ripens near yonder 
village of Montreux, and, open to the morn- 
ing sun while it is sheltered by the preci- 
pices above, the whole of that shore well de- 
serves its happy reputation. Still they whose 
spirits require diversion, and whose constitu- 
tions need support, generally prefer to go into 
countries where the mind has more occupation, 
and where a greater variety of employments 
help the climate and nature to complete the 
cure." 

^^ But thou forgettest, father, it is agreed 
between us that I am now to become strong, 
and active, and laughing, as we used to be at 
Willading, when I first grew into woman- 
hood.'' 

^^ If I could but see those days again, dar- 
ling, my own closing hours would be calm as 
those of a saint— though Heaven knows I have 
little pretension to that blessed character in 
any other particular." 

VOL. I. o 
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^^ Do8t;4hou not count a quiet conscience 
and a sure hope as something, father ?*^ 

*^ Have it as thou wilt, girl. Make a saint 
of me, or a bishop, or a hermit, if thou wilt ; 
the only reward I ask is, to see thee smiling 
and happy, as thou never failedst to be during 
the first eighteen years of thy life. Had I 
foreseen that thou wert to return from my 
good sister so little like thyself, I would have 
forbidden the visit, much as I love her and 
all that are her^s. But the wisest of us are 
helpless mortals, and scarce know our own 
wants from hour to hour. Thou said'st, I 
think, that this brave Sigismund honestly de- 
clared his belief that my consent could never 
be given to one who had so little to boast of, 
in the way of birth and fortune ? There was, 
at least, good sense, and modesty, and right 
feeling, in the doubt, but he should have 
thought better of my heart." 

*^ He said this C returned Adelheid, in a 
timid and slightly trembling voice, though it 
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was quite apparent by the confiding expres* 
sion of her eye, that she had no longer any 
secret from her parent. " He had too much 
honour to wish to win the daughter of a noble 
without the knowledge and approbation of her 
friends.'' 

^^ That the boy should love thee, Adel- 
heid, is natural;— it is an additional proof of 
his own merit — ^but that he should distrust 
my affection and justice is an offence that I 
can scarce forgive. What are ancestry and 
wealth to thy happiness ?'' 

" Thou forget'st, dear Sir, he is yet to learn 
that my happiness, in any measure, depends on 
his.'' 

Adelheid spoke quickly and with warmth. 
^^He knew I was a father and that thou 
art an only child ; one of his good sense and 
right way of thinking should have better un- 
derstood the feelings of a man in my situation, 
than to doubt his natural affection." 
^^ As he has never been the parent of an 
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that we need go b^ging money of others^ 
like needjr mendicants! Thou hast been in 
the oonspiracy against my character, girl, or 
such a fear could not have given either uneasi> 
ness for a moment.'* 

** I never thought, father, that thou would^st 
reject him on account of poverty, for I knew 
our own means sufficient for all our own 
wants; but I did believe that he who could 
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not boast the privileges of nobility might fail 
to gain thy favour.'' 

" Are we not a republic ? — ^is riot the right 
of the burgerschaft the one essendal right in 
Berne — why should I raise obstacles about 
that on which the laws are silent ?'*^ 

Adelheid listened, as a female of her year^ 
would be apt to listen to words so grateful, 
with a charmed ear; and yet she shook 
her head, in a way to express an incredulity 
that was not altogether free from apprehen- 
sion. 

" For thy generous forgetfulness of old opi- 
nions in behalf of my happiness, dearest fa- 
ther,'' she resumed, the tears starting unbidden 
to her thoughtful blue eye, " I thank thee 
fervently. It is true that we lEire inhabitants 
of a republic, but we are not the less 
noble." 

^^ Dost thou tiirn against thyself, and hunt 
up reasons why I should not do that which thou 
bast just acknowledged to be so necessary t6 
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prevent thee from following tby farothers and 
sisters to their early graves T* 

The blood rushed in a torrent to the face of 
Adelheid, for though, weeping and in the ukk 
ment of tender confidence which succeeded 
her thanksgivings for the baron^s safety, she 
had thrown herself on his bosom, and con- 
fessed that the hopelessness of the sentiments 
with which she met the declared love of Sigis- 
mund was the true cause of the apparent 
malady that had so much alarmed her friends^ 
the words which had flowed spontaneously 
from her heart, in so tender a scene, had never 
appeared to her to convey a meaning so strong, 
or one so wounding to virgin-pride, as that 
which her father, in the strength of his mas- 
culine habits, had now given them. 

^^ In God^s mercy, father, I shall live, whe- 
ther united to Sigismund or not, to smooth 
thine own decline and to bless thy old age. 
A pious daughter will never be torn so cruelly 
from one to whom she is the last and only 
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Stay. I may mourn this disappointment, and 
foolishly wish, perhaps, it might have been 
otherwise ; but ours is not a house of which 
the maidens die for their inclinations in favour 
of any youths, however deserving!" 

*^ Noble or simple,'^ added the baron, laugh* 
ing, for he saw that his daughter spoke in 
sudden pique, rather than from her excellent 
heart. Addheid, whose good sense, and quick 
recollections, instantly showed her the weakness 
of this little display of female feeling, laugh- 
ed faintly in her turn, though she repeated his 
words as if to give still more emphasis to 
her own. 

" This' will not do, my daughter. They 
who profess the republican doctrine, sliould 
not be too rigid in their constructions of pri- 
vileges. If Sigismund be not noble, it will 
not be difficult to obtain for him that honourable 
distinction, and, in failure of male line, he may 
bear the name and sustain the honours of our 
family. In any case he will become of the 
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biirgerschaft, and that of itself will be all 
that is required in Berne.'*' 

** In Berne, father,^ returned Adelheid, 
who had so far forgotten the recent move- 
ment of pride as to smile on her fond and 
indulgent parent, though, yielding to the way- 
wardness of the happy, she continued to trifle 
with her own feelings — ** it is true. The biir- 
gerschaft will be sufficient for all the purposes 
of office and political privileges, but will it 
suflSce for the opinions of our equals, for the 
prejudices of society, or for your own per- 
fect contentment, when the freshness of grati- 
tude shall have passed ?^ 

"Thou puttest these questions, girl, as if 
employed to defeat thine own cause — ^Dost not 
truly love the boy, after all ?** 

" On this subject, I have spoken sincerely 
and as became thy child,^ frankly returned 
Adelheid. " He saved my life from imminent 
peril, as he has now saved thine, and, although 
my aunt, fearful of thy displeasure, would not 
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that thou should^st hear the tale, her prohibi- 
tion could not prevent gratitude from having 
its way. I have told thee that Sigismiind has 
declared his feelings, although he nobly ab- 
stained from even asking a return, and I 
should not have been my niother^s child, could 
I have remained entirely indifferent to so much 
worth united to a Service so great. What I 
have said of our prejudices is, then, rather for 
your reflection, dearest Sir, than for myself. 
I have thought much of all this, and am ready 
to make any sacrifice to pride, and to bear 
all the remarks of the world, in ordei: to dis- 
charge a deUt to one to whoni I owe so much. 
But, while it is natural, perhaps unavoidable, 
that I should feel thus, thou art not necessarily 
to forget the other claims upon thee. It is 
true that, in one sense, we are all to each 
other, but there is a tyrant that will scarce let 
any escape from his reign ; I mean opinion. 
Let us then not deceive ourselves — though we 
of Berne affect the republic, and speak much of 
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liberty, it is a small state, and the iofluence of 
those that are larger and more powerful among 
our ndgfabours rules in every thing that 
touches opinion. A noUe is as much a noble 
in Berne, in all but what the law bestows, as 
he is in the Empire — and thou knowest We 
come of the German root, which has struck 
deep into these prejudices.^ 

The Baron de Willading had been much 
accustomed to defer to the superior mind and 
more cultivated understanding of his daughter, 
who, in the retirement of her father^s castle, 
had read and reflected far more than her years 
would have probably permitted in the busier 
scenes of the world. He felt the justice of her 
remark, and they had walked the entire length 
of the terrace in profound silence, before he 
could summon the ideas necessary to make a 
-suitable answer. 

" The truth of what thou sayest, is not 
to be denied,'' he at length said, " but it may 
be palliated. I have many friends in the 
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German courts, and favours may be had : let- 
ters of nobility Mrill give the youth the station 
he wants, after which he can claim thy hand 
without offence to any opinions, whether of 
Berne or elsewhere.'' 

^^ I doubt if Sigismund will willingly become 
a party to this expedient. Our own nobility 
is of ancient origin ; it dates from a period 
anterior to the existence of Berne as a city, and 
is much older than our institutions. I remem- 
ber to have heard him say, that when a people 
refuse to bestow these distinctions themselves, 
their citizens can never receive them from 
others without a loss of dignity and character, 
and one of his moral firmness might hesitate 
to do what he thinks wrong for a boon so 
worthless as that we offer." 

** By the soul of William Tell! should the 
unknown peasant da re But he is a brave 
boy, and twice has he done the last service to 
my race ! I love him, Adelheid, little less than 
thyself; and we will win him over to our 
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purpose gently, and by degrees. A maiden of 
thy beauty and years, to say nothing of thy 
other qualities, thy name, the lands of Wil- 
lading, and the rights of Berne, are matters, 
after all, not to be lightly refused by a name- 
less soldier, who hath nought — ^"^ 

^^ But his courage, his virtues, his modesty, 
and his excellent sense, father !^' 

^^ Thou wilt not let me have the naked satis- 
faction of vaunting my own wares ! I see 
Gaetano Grimaldi making signs at his window, 
as if he were about to come forth : go thou, 
to thy chamber, that I may discourse of this 
troublesome matter with that excellent friend : 
in good season, thou shalt know the result." 

Adelheid kissed the hand that she held in 
her own, and left him with a thoughtful air. 
As she descended from the terrace, it v^as not 
with the same elastic step as she had come up 
half an hour before. 

Early deprived of her mother, this strong, 
minded but delicate girl had long been accus- 
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tomed to make her father a confidant of all 
her hopes, thoughts, and pictures of the fu* 
ture. Owing to her peculiar circumstances, 
she woiild have had less hesitation than i^ 
usual to her sex in avowing to her parent 
any of her attachments; but a dread that 
the declaration might conduce to his unhap- 
piness, without in any manner favouring her 
own cause, had hitherto kept her silent. Her 
acquaintance with Sigismund had been long 
and intimate. Rooted esteem and deep respect 
lay at the bottom of her sentiments, which 
were, however, so lively as to have chased 
the rose from her cheek in the endeavour to 
forget them, and to have led her sensitive 
father to apprehend that she was su£Pering 
under that premature decay which had alrea- 
dy robbed him of his other children. There 
was in truth no serious ground for this 
apprehension, so natural to one in the place 
of the Baron de Willading ; for, until thought 
and reflection paled her cheek, a more bloom- 
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ing maiden {hmn Addheid, ot one that united 
more perfect health with feminme delicacy, did 
not dwell among her native mountains. She 
had quietly consented to the Italian journey, 
in the expectation that it might serre to divert 
her mind from brooding over what she had long 
considered hopeless, and with the natural de- 
sire to see lands so celebrated* but not under 
any mistaken opinions of her own situation. 
The presence of Sigisniund, so far as she was 
concerned, was purely accidental, although she 
could not prevent the pleasing idea from ob- 
truding — ^an idea so grateful to her womanly 
affections and maiden pride — that the young 
soldier, who was in the service of Austria, and 
who had become known to her in one of his 
frequent visits to his native land, had gladly 
seized this favourable occasion to return to his 
colours. Circumstances, which it is not necessary 
to recount, had enabled Adelheid to make the 
youth acquainted with her father, though the 
interdictions of her aunt, whose imprudence 
had led to the accident which nearly ' proved 
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SO fatal and from whose consequences she 
had been saved by Sigismuhd, prevented her 
from explaining all the causes she had for 
showing him respect and esteem. P^haps 
the manner in which this young and imagimu 
tive though sensible girl was compelled to 
smother a portion of her feelings gave them 
intensity, and hastened that transition of sen- 
timent from gratitude to affection which, in 
another case, might have only been produced 
by a more open and prolonged association. As 
it was, she scarcely knew herself how irretriev- 
ably her happiness was bound up in that of 
Sigismund, though she had so long cherished 
his image in most of her day-dreams, and had 
unconsciously admitted his influence over her 
mind and hopes, until she learned that they 
were reciprocated. 

The Signor Grimaldi appeared on one end 
of the terrace, as Adelheid de Willading de- 
scended at the other. The old nobles had sepa- 
rated late on the previous night, after a private 
and confidential communication that had shaken 
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the soul of the Itidian, and drawn strong and 
sincere manifestations of sympathy from his 
friend. Though so prone to sudden shades 
of mebmcholy, there was a strong touch of 
the humorous in the native character of the 
Genoese, which came so quick upon his more 
painful recollections, as greatly to relieve their 
weight, and to render him, in appearance at 
least, a happy, while the truth would have shown 
that he was a sorrowing, man. He had been 
making his orisons with a grateful heart, and 
he now came forth into the genial mountain 
air, like one who had relieved his conscience 
of a heavy debt. Like most laymen of the 
Catholic persuasion, he thought himself no 
longer bound to maintain a grave and mor- 
tified exterior, when worship and penitence 
were duly observed, and he joined his friend 
with a cheerfulness of air and voice that an 
ascetic, or a puritan, might have attributed 
to levity, after the scenes through which he 
had so lately passed. 
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The Virgin and San Francesco keep thee 
in mind, old friend !^ said the Signor Orimaldi, 
cordially kissing the two cheeks of the Baron 
de Willading. " We both have reason to re- 
member their care, though, heretic as thou art, 
I doubt not thou hast already found some 
other mediators to thank, that we now stand 
on this solid terrace of the Signor de Blonay, 
instead of being worthless clay at the bottom 
of yonder treacherous lake.^ 

^^ I thank God for this, as for all his mercies 
— for thy life, Gaetano, as well as for mine own.'^ 

** Thou art right, thou art right, good Mel- 
chior ; ^twas no affair for any but Him who 
holds the universe in the hollow of his hand, 
in good faith, for a minute later would have 
gathered both with our fathers. Still thou 
wilt permit me, catholic as I am, to remember 
the intercessors on whom I called in ^he mo- 
ment of extremity." 

" This is a subject on which we have never 
agreed, and on which we probably never shall," 
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answered the Bernese, with somewhat of the 
reserve of one oonsdoas of a stronger dissi- 
dence than he wished to express, as they turned 
and commenced their walk up and down the ter- 
race, ^^ though I beheve it is the only matter 
of difference that ever existed between us.^' 

** Is it not extraordinary,*^ returned the Gre- 
noese, *^ that men should consort together in 
good and evil, bleed fcnr each other, love each 
other, do all acts of kindness to each other, as 
thou and I have done, Melchior, nay, be in the 
last extremity, and feel more agony for the 
friend than for one's self, and yet entertain 
such opinions of their respective creeds, as to 
fancy the unbeliever in the devil's claws ail this 
time, and to entertain a latent distrust that the 
very soul which, in all other matters, is deemed 
so noble and excellent is to be everlastingly 
damned for the want of certain opinions and 
formalities that we ourselves have been taught 
to think essential r 

" To teU thee the truth,'' returned the Swiss, 
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rubbing his forehead like a man who wished 
to brighten up his ideas, as one would brighten 
old silver, by friction ; ** this subject, as thou 
well knowest, is not my strong side. Luther 
and Calvin, with other sages, discovered that 
it was weakness to submit to dogmas, without 
close examination, merely because they were 
venerable, and they winnowed the wheat from 
the chaff. This we call a reform. It is enough 
for me that men so wise were satisfied with their 
researches and changes, and I feel little incli* 
nation to disturb a decision that has now received 
the sanction of nearly two centuries of prac* 
tice. To be plain with thee, I hold it discreet 
to reverence the opinions of my fathers.^ 

^^ Though it would seem not of thy grand* 
fathers,^ said the Italian, drily, but in perfect 
good humour. ^* By San Francesco ! thou 
wouldV have made a worthy cardinal, had 
chance brought thee into the world fifty leagues 
farther south, or west, or east. But this is the 
way with the world, whether it be your Turk, 
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your Hindoo, or your Lutheran, and I fear 
it is much the same with the children of St. 
Peter too. Each has his arguments for faith, 
or politics, or any interest that may be named^ 
which he uses like a hammer to knock down 
the bricks of his opponent's reasons, and when 
he finds himself in the other's intrenchments, 
why, he gathers together the scattered materials 
in order to build a wall for his own protection. 
Then what wais oppression yesterday is justi- 
fiable defence to-day ; fanaticism becomes 
logic ; and credulity and pliant submission get,- 
in two centuries, to be deference to the vene- 
rable opinion of our fathers ! But let it go — 
thou wert speaking of thanking Grod, and in 
that, Roman though I am, I fervently and 
devoutly join with or without saints' inter- 
cession.*" 

The honest baron did not like his friend's 
allusions, though they were much too subtle 
for his ready comprehension, for the intellect 
of the Swiss was a little frosted by constant 
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residence among snows and in full view of 
glaciers, and it wigited the volatile play of the 
Genoese^s fancy, which was apt to expand like 
air rarefied by the warmth of the sun. This 
difference of temperament, however, so far from 
lessening their mutual kindness, was, most pro* 
bably, the real cause of its existence, since it is 
well known that friendship, like love, is more 
apt to be generated by qualities that vary a 
little from our own than by a perfect homo- 
geneity of character and disposition, which is 
more liable to give birth to rivalry and conten- 
tion, than when each party has some distinct 
capital of his own on which to adventure, and 
with which to keep alive the interest of him 
who, in that particular feature, may be but 
indifferently provided. All that is required 
for a perfect community of feeling is a mutu^ 
recognition of, and a common respect for, certain 
great moral rules, without which there can 
exist no esteem between the upright. The 
alliance of knaves depends on motives so hack- 
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neyed and obvious, that we abstain from any 
illustration of its principle as a work of su- 
pererogation. The Signor Grimaldi and Mel- 
chior de Willading were both very upright 
and justly-minded men, as men go, in in- 
tention at least, and their opposite pecu- 
liarities and opinions had served, during hot 
youth, to keep alive the interest of thdr 
communications, and were not likely, now that 
time had mellowed their feelings and brought 
1K> many recollections to strengthen the tie, to 
overturn what they had been originally the 
principal instruments in creating. 

" Of thy readiness to thank God, I have 
never doubted,^ answered the baron, when his 
friend had ended the remark just recorded, 
*^ but we know that his favours are commonly 
shown to us here below by means of human 
instruments. Ought we not, therefore, to ma- 
nifest another sort of gratitude in favour of 
the individual who was so serviceable in last 
night's gust ?'' 
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Thou meanest my untractable country- 
man? I have bethought me much since we 
separated of his singular refusal, and hope 
still to find the means of conquering his ob* 
stinacy.'** 

^^ I hope thou may'*st succeed, and thou well 
know^st that I am always to be counted on as an 
auxiliary^ But he was not in my thoughts at the 
instant ; there is still another who nobly risked 
more than the mariner in our behalf, since he 
risked life.^ 

^^ This is beyond question, and I have alrea- 
dy reflected much on the means of doing him 
good. He is a soldier of fortune, I learn, and 
if he will take service in Genoa, I will charge 
myself with the care of his preferment. Trou- 
ble not thyself, therefore, concerning the for- 
tunes of young Sigismund ; thou knowest my 
means, and can'*st not doubt my will.*" 

The baron cleared his throat, for he had a 
secret reluctance to reveal his own favourable 
intentions towards the young man, the last 
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lingering feeling of worldly pride, and the 
consequence of prejudices which were^ then 
universal, and which are even now far from 
being extinct A vivid picture of the horrors 
of the past night luckily flashed across his 
mind, and the good genius of his young pre- 
server triumphed. 

" Thou knowest the youth is a Swiss,*" he 
said, ^^ and, in virtue of the tie of country, 1 
claim at least an equal right to do him good."*^ 

« We will not quarrel for precedence in this 
matter, but thou wilt do well to remember 
that I possess especial means to push his in- 
terests ; — means that thou can'st not by pos- 
sibility use.'" 

** That is not proved ;^' interrupted the Ba« 
ron de Willading. " I have not thy particular 
station, it is true, Signor Oaetano, nor thy 
political power, nor thy princely fortune; but, 
poor as I am in these, there is a boon in my 
keeping that is worth them all, and which will 
be more acceptable to the boy, or I much mis- 
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take his mettle, than any favours that thou 
hast named or canst name.^ 

The Signor Orimaldi had pursued his walk, 
with eyes thoughtfully fastened on the ground ; 
but he now raised them, in surprise, to the 
countenance of his friend, as if to ask an expla- 
nation. The baron was not only committed 
by what had escaped him, but he was warming 
with opposition, for the best may frequently 
do very excellent things, under the influence of 
motives of but a very indifferent aspect. 

" Thou knowest I have a daughter,'' re- 
sumed the Swiss firmly, determined to break 
the ice at once, and expose a decision which he 
feared his friend might deem a weakness. 

*^ Thou hast ; and a fairer, or a modester, 
or a tenderer, and yet, unless my judgment 
err, a firmer at need, is not to be found among 
all the excellent of her excellent sex. But thou 
would'st scarce think of bestowing Adelheid in 
reward for such a service on one so little 
known, or without her wishes being consulted ?'' 

\0L. I. P 
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Girls of Adelbeid''s birth and breeding are 
ever ready to do what i» meet to maintain the 
honour, of their families. I deem gratitude 
to be a debt that must; not . stand long uncan^ 
cell^ against the name of WiUading.^ 

The Genoese, looked graye, and it was evi- 
dent he list^ed to his friend with something 
like displeasure. 

^.^ We who have so nearly passed through 
life, good Melchior/** he said, *^ diould know it&. 
difficulties and its hazards. The way is weary, 
and it has need of all the solace that affection 
and a community of feeling can yield to lighten 
its cares. I have never liked this heartless 
manner of trafficking in the tenderest ties, to 
uphold a failing line or a failing fortune ; and 
better it were that Adelheid should pass her 
days unwooed in thy ancient castle, than give 
her band, under any sudden impulse of sen- 
timent, not less than under a cold calculation 
of interest. Such a girl, my friend, is not to 
be bestowed without much care and reflection. '^ 
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By the mass ! to use one of thine own fa- 
vourite oaths, I wonder to hear thee talk thus ! 
— ^thou, whom I knew a hot4>looded Italian, 
jeidous as a Turk, find maintaining at thy 
rdjpidr^s point that women were like the ste^l of 
thy sword, so easily tarnished by rust, or 6vil 
breath, or n^leict, that no father or broths 
could be easy on the score of honour^ until the 
last of his name was well wedded, atid that too, 
to such as the wisdom df her advisers should 
choose ! I remember thee once skying thou 
couldst not sleep soundly till thy sister was 
a wife or a nun.'' 

^^ This was the language of boyhood and 
thoughtless youth, and bitterly rebuked have 
I been for havitig used it. I wived & beau- 
teous and noble virgin, de Willading; but 
I inuch fear that, while my fair condudt in her 
behalf woti her respect and esteem, I was too 
late to win her love. It is a feairful thing to 
enter on the solemn atid grave ties of mar- 
ried life, without enlisting in the cause of 
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happiness the support of the judgment, the 
fancy, the tastes, with the feelings that are 
dependent on them, and, more than aU, those 
wayward inclinations, whose workings too often 
baffle human foresight. If the hopes of the 
ardent and generous themselves are deceived in 
the uncertain lottery of wedlock, the victim 
will struggle hard to maintain the delusion; 
but when the calculations of others are parent 
to the evil, a natural inducement, that comes of 
the devil I fear, prompts us to aggravate, in- 
stead of striving to lessen, the evil.'' 

^^ Thou dost not speak of wedlock as one 
who found the condition happy, poor- Oae- 
tano ?^ 

^^I have told thee what I fear was but too 
true,'' returned the Genoese, with a heavy sigh. 
^^ My birth, vast means, and I trust a fair 
name, induced the kinsmen of my wife to urge 
her to a union, that I have since had reason 
to fear her feelings did not lead her to form. 
1 had a terrible ally too in the acknowledged 
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uiiworthiness of him who had captivated her 
young f^ncy, and whom, as age brought reflec- 
tion, her reason condemned. I was accepted, 
therefore, as a cure to a bleeding heart and 
broken peace, and my office, at the best; was 
not such as a good man could desire or a 
proud man tolerate. The unhappy Angiolina 
died in giving birth to her first child, the un- 
happy son of whom I have told thee so much. 
She found peace at last in the grave !^ 

" Thou hadst not time to give thy manly 
tenderness and noble qualities an opportunity ; 
else, my life on it, she would have come to love 
thee, GaetanO, as all love thee who know thee !"'* 
returned the baron, warmly. 

" Thanks, my kind friend ; but beware of 
making marriage a mere convenience. There 
may be folly in calling each truant inclination 
that deep sentiment and secret sympathy which 
firmly knits heart to heart, and doubtless a 
common fortune may bind the worldly-minded 
together ; but this is not the holy union which 

p3 
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keeps noble qualities in a family, and which for- 
tifies against the seductions of a world that is 
already too strong for honesty. I remember 
to have heard from one that understood his 
fellow-creatures well, that marriages of mere 
propriety tend to rob woman of her greatest 
charm, that of superiority to the vulgar feeling 
of worldly calculations, and that all commu- 
nities in which they prevail become, of ne- 
cessity, selfish beyond the natural limits, and 
eventually corrupt.'** 

" This may be true; — but Adelheid loves 
the youth." 

'' Ha ! This changes the complexion of the 
affair. How dost thou know this?*' 

'* From her own lips. The secret escaped 
her, under the warmth and sincerity of feeling 
that the late events so naturally excited." 

" And Sigismund! — he has thy approbation? 
—for I will not suppose that one like thy 
daughter yielded her afiections unsolicited." 
" He has — that is — ^he has. There is what 
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the world will be apt to call an obstacle, but 
it shall count for nothing with me. The youth 
is not noble.^ 

" The objection is serious, my honest friend. 
It is not wise to tax human infirmity too 
much, where there is sufficient to endure from 
causes that cannot be removed. Wedlock is a 
precarious experiment, and all unusual motives 
for disgust should be cautiously avoided. — I 
would he were noble l^ 

** The difficulty shall be removed by the 
Emperor'*s favour. Thou hast princes in Italy, 
too, that might be prevailed on to do us this 
grace, at need ?'' 

" What is the youth's origin and history, 
and by what means has a daughter of thine 
been placed in a situation to love one that is 
simply bom ?*^ 

" Sigismund is a Swiss and of a family of Ber- 
nese burghers, I should think, though, to con- 
fess the truth, I know little more than that he 
has passed several years in foreign service, and 
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that he saved my daughter's life from one of 
our mountain accidents, some two years since, 
as he has now saved thine and mine. My sis- 
ter, near whose castle the acquaintance com- 
menced, permitted the intercourse, which it 
would now be too late to think of prohibiting. 
And, to speak honestly, I begin to rejoice the 
boy is what he is, in order that our readiness 
to receive him to our arms may be the more 
apparent. If the young fellow were the equal 
of Adelheid in other things, as he is in person 
and character, he would have too much in his 
favour. — No, by the faith of Calvin ! — him 
whom thou stylest a heretic — I think I rejoice 
that the boy is not noble !^^ 

" Have it as thou wilt," returned the Ge- 
noese, whose countenance continued to express 
distrust and thought, for his own experience 
had made him wary on the subject of doubtful 
or ill-assorted alliances ; ^^ let his origin be 
what it may, he shall not need gold. I charge 
myself with seeing that the lands of Willading 
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shall be fairly balanced : and here comes our 
hospitable host to be witness of the pledge.^ 

Roger de Blonay advanced upon the terrace 
to greet his guests as the Signor Grimaldi con- 
cluded. The three old men continued their 
walk for an hour longer, discussing the for- 
tunes of the young pair, for Melchior de Wil- 
lading was as little disposed to make a secret of 
his intentions with one of his friends as with 
the other. 
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